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Salvaging the Industrial 
Alcoholic 


Markea success in reducing absentee- 
ism and tardiness caused by alcoholism, and 
savings to employees of thousands of dollars 
in wages, have been reported by Walter Geist, 
president of Allis-Chalmers Manufacturing 
Company. The reduction and savings were 
made possible by the establishment of an 
alcoholic counseling program in the firm's 
West Allis plant in March of last year. 

The Allis-Chalmers president pointed out 
that charts and figures did not reveal tht many 
mended homes, the restoration of many valu- 
able men to their jobs and places in society, 
and other intangibles that resulted from the 
firm's alcoholic program. 

The program was inaugurated after a com- 
mittee, established two years ago to determine 
the extent of the problem, reported 10 per 
cent of the company’s discipline cases in- 
volved the problem drinker. 

As part of the program, the management 
recently completed presenting a lecture series 
on problem drinking to all the firm's 1,800 
supervisory employees. 

The firm hired the former executive secre- 
tary of Alcoholics Anonymous in Milwaukee 
County on a full-time basis, and established a 
system of referrals so that available diagnostic 
and therapeutic techniques could be utilized. 

A study of 71 problem drinkers showed 
that in March, 1949, the month the alcoholic 
counseling service was established, 10 per cent 
of their working time was lost through ab- 
senteeism. Eight months later, through the 
work of the counselor, the absentee rate for 
the 71 cases fell below 3 per cent. 

It's difficult to determine how much the 
alcoholic program has meant to Allis-Chal- 
mers dollar-wise in reduction of scrap, steady 
employment, and the salvaging of valuable 
workers. It is known that some of the prob- 
lem drinkers cost the company thousands of 
dollars in scrapped materials. 

In 1948, the 71 drinkers lost in excess of 
$23,000 in wages. However, in 1949 the 
problem drinkers lost slightly more than 
$13,500. 

Most of the employees studied came to the 
attention of the counselor because they were 
discipline cases. Previously, these men might 
have been dismissed from their jobs. 

Other cases were brought to the attention 


of the counselor by supervisors, plant pro- 
tection men, county welfare agencies; some- 
times it was the man’s family itself which 
called the management's attention to a situa- 
tion. In one case, a judge called the Allis- 
Chalmers counselor into court and asked him 
for help in taking care of an alcoholic case 
involving one of the company’s employees. 

It was found that the average problem- 
drinking employee aided by the company had 
been employed by it for more than 10 years; 
that he was an experienced workman with 
an excellent record on machines or in the 
office. Their average age was 45, with the 
largest number in the 35-to-40-year bracket. 

Of the 71 drinkers studied, 39 were able 
to curtail their drinking proclivity so that it 
did not interfere with their jobs. Their ab- 
sentee rate was reduced to below the firm's 
5 per cent average, and they were able to 
return to a normal home life. 

Alcoholics Anonymous is now helping 12 
other problem-drinking employees. There are 
10 other cases on which the counselor is now 
working in an attempt to straighten out the 
lives of problem drinkers. The company was 
forced to terminate only five of the 71, who 
were not able to adjust themselves even 
though all existing agencies and means were 
used in an effort to help them. 

Supervisory employees attending the lec- 
ture series were told that the problem drinker 
was sick, that he needed help, and that they 
would do an injustice to a man if the em- 
ployee were not referred to the alcoholic 
counselor. It is known that frequently a case 
of problem drinking was “covered up’ by the 
supervisor so that one of the older, better 
workers might continue on the job. 

The alcoholic counselor keeps the troubles 
of problem-drinking employees in strict con- 
fidence so that all angles and possiblities for 
cure may be discussed. The counselor visits 
the homes, talks with the employees’ families 
and friends in an effort to learn more about 
their troubles. Very often he finds that the 
problem drinker is worried about financial 
matters and in such cases the company’s legal 
counselor is called in to aid the man in gar- 
nishments, budgets, loans from the firm's 
credit union, etc. 

The counselor has found that many times 
improper housing is responsible for a man’s 
turning to drink. When this condition exists, 
the counselor turns to the company’s housing 
service in an effort to aid the employee. 

Many types of psychological counseling 
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services are available at Allis-Chalmers for 
problem drinkers. Intelligence and personal- 
ity tests, projective techniques, and other 
psychometric measures are utilized. 

The firm’s recreation counselor is able to 
help the problem-drinking worker in em- 
ploying his “off work” time to better and 
more healthful advantage. 

Besides utilizing the in-plant aids, the 
counselor turns to agencies outside of Allis- 
Chalmers. Frequently a man requires hos- 
pital attention and a complete physical check- 
up is demanded. 

The problem of the alcoholic is continuous. 
Though a man may not have had a drink in 
considerable time, it is necessary for the com- 
pany counselor to contact him periodically. 
The counselor never closes his records on a 
case unless a man dies or leaves the organiza- 
tion. 
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You Can't Retire on Money 
Alone 


“R p 

etirement shock” causes many 
deaths among formerly dynamic business and 
professional men who have retired to enjoy 
the “phantasy of ‘The Grand Loaf’,’”’ Senator 
Thomas C. Desmond, chairman of New 
York’s Joint Legislative Committee on Prob- 
lems of the Aging, warns in a recent article.* 
The physician's certificate may read “coronary 
thrombosis,” but often the true cause is in- 
activity which speeds up muscular and nerv- 
ous degeneration and which, therefore, may 
be as dangerous as a high-voltage wire. 

To avoid disastrous inactivity, Senator Des- 
mond points out, vast fields of useful work 
are open to the widely experienced ‘“‘senior 
citizen”: Besides work in the arts and crafts, 
there is genuine need for wise counseling of 
the well-meaning but sometimes amateur ad- 
ministrators of civic, charitable, philanthropic, 
and educational organizations. A man who 
has spent his life selling products, services, or 
ideas might become a ‘‘salesman emeritus” of 
the American system, achievements of Ameri- 
can initiative, and the role of capital in creat- 
ing new standards of living. 

“Successful retirement,” the Senator says, 
“is one of the most difficult achievements of 
a lifetime.” He suggests five basic principles 
to be observed: (1) Start planning the non- 
fiscal aspects of retirement when you initiate 
your fiscal program for retirement; (2) don’t 
stop work suddenly—slow down; (3) make 
useful activity the core of your retirement 
plan; (4) develop now an interest outside 
your business; (5) devote part of your retire- 


*“You Can’t Retire on Your Money Alone,” 
Trusts and Estates, March, 1950. 
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ment to civic or charitable service, and 
further: Don’t retire to vegetate—tretire to 
something. 

“Underlying the program for retirement 
must be a bedrock of financial security,” ac- 
cording to Senator Desmond. “One not him- 
self a financial expert should consult one of 
the host of experienced fiscal advisers . . . 
who are skilled in portfolio planning for re- 
tirement. The stakes are too high to depend 
on amateur counsel.”’ 
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The Deaf Workers 
of Firestone 


Dear workers are engaged in 
many types of work in the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Company's plants in Akron, Ohio, re- 
ports the Bureau of Employment. Security.* 
They are to be found operating huge punch 
presses, doing chemical laboratory experi- 
ments, setting type in the printing depart- 
ment, working on production of rubber goods, 
and in many other occupations. 

With more than 38 years’ experience in 
hiring deaf workers, Firestone has found them 
capable and enthusiastic. They do their work 
well and enter into many company-sponsored 
activities, such as bowling and softball. 

In interviewing and counseling these work- 
ers, members of the employment department 
rely on visual signals—hand, lip, and writing. 
They are aided greatly by B. M. Schowe, 
labor economics research specialist. Deaf 
since the age of 13, Mr. Schowe was hired by 
Firestone 30 years ago to recruit deaf labor. 

According to Mr. Schowe, deafness ranks 
as a physical disability, but it is a disability 
without any impairment of strength or dex- 
terity. The only handicap common to all deaf 
persons is a severe, but not impassable, rup- 
ture in their line of communication. 

“Start with the reasonable assumption that 
deaf workers are innocent of disqualifying 
disabilities for any given operation unless 
proved guilty,” says Mr. Schowe. 

A common fallacy is that deaf workers are 
immune to the irritation of noise and can 
therefore be used to good advantage on noisy 
jobs. On the contrary, many deaf persons are 
actually hypersensitive to the irritation of 
noises. The same precautions are observed as 
with hearing workers; it must first be estab- 
tushed that the individual is immune to noise. 

Jobs classified as common labor are rarely 
suitable for the deaf. Deaf workers without 
special trade skills are usually more successful 
as machine operators and bench hands, where 
manual dexterity is a prime requisite. 

Deaf workers are not segregated at Fire- 


* Employment Security Review, January, 1950. 
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stone. When segregation has been tried else- 
where, it has met with small success. The 
aptitudes of deaf workers are too varied to be 
channeled in one direction. The rule followed 
by Firestone is to make assignments under 
congenial foremen or supervisors on the basis 
of qualifications for the jobs. 


wv 


Annual Survey of University 
Research Now Under Way 


Fuentes up on last 
year’s comprehensive survey of university re- 
search in personnel management, labor rela- 
tions, and labor economics,* the AMA 
editorial staff has launched a new survey de- 
signed to bring the initial report up to date. 
In addition to soliciting the cooperation of 
last year’s contributors, the editors are haping 
to increase the number of participants in 
this year's study. It is planned to publish 
the report in the May issue of PERSONNEL. 

Further details may be obtained from the 
AMA editorial office by those desiring to 
participate. 


* Published in the March and May, 1949, issues 
of PrrsonNeL under the title of ‘Industrial 
Relations Research at Universities: A Progress 
Report.” 
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Wage-Earners’ Purchasing 
Power: 1914 vs. 1948 


P teen power of an hour's 
work almost doubled from 1914 to 1948, 
according to a study on what an hour's work 
would buy in 1914 and 1948 which has just 
been completed by the Conference Board. 
This, the Board notes, is because the average 
factory worker's wages rose twice as much 
as prices. 

Living standards increased in almost every 
area of family expenditure, and, as a result, 
“the 1948 factory worker had to work only 
about half the number of hours that the 
1914 worker did to pay the family bills.” 

Although the 1914 wage-earner worked 
over 51 hours a week, “some other member 
of the family had to earn additional income” 
to supply the average amount of goods and 
services. The 1948 worker had to work 
“only 34 hours” to supply his family with the 
higher living standard that was considered 
average in 1948, according to the study. 

In 1914, the average factory worker spent 
51.5 hours on the job. He received 25 cents 
an hour, and total earnings amounted to 
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$12.72 per week. However, he required 
$16.00 per week to support his family. The 
deficit of $3.28 per week had to be made up 
through 14 hours of work by other members 
of the family in order to make ends meet. 

The average factory worker in 1948, on the 
other hand, spent 39.7 hours on the job and 
received $1.47 an hour. His weekly pay 
amounted to $58.52 per week. $49.52 was 
required to support his family, and a surplus 
of $9.00 per week remained for savings or 
improvement of living standards. 

The dollar cost of food increased sharply 
from 1914 to 1948, the study points out. Yet 
“the number of hours the average manufac- 
turing worker of 1948 had to work to pay 
the family food bills was less than half what 
it was in 1914." The 1914 market basket 
cost the average worker 29.4 hours a week, 
as compared with the 12.4 hours that the 
1948 wage earner had to work to pay for 
the typical 1948 consumption. ’ 

Clothing himself and his family cost the 
average factory worker “one half the number 
of hours of work” in 1948 that it did in 
1914. “This amounted to less than five 
hours’ work a week, as against more than 
nine hours in 1914. . . . The 1948 worker 
could outfit himself with overcoat, hat, suit, 
gloves, shirt, socks and shoes, and pay the 
bill by working 61 hours. The 1914 indus- 
trial worker worked 153 hours for the same 
outfit, or two and a half times as long.” 

The 1948 wage earner had to work “only 
one-half as many hours to pay rent for the 
family dwelling as his 1914 counterpart.” 
Despite the fact that housing conditions have 
considerably improved over the standards pre- 
vailing in 1914, the manufacturing worker 
in 1948 had to spend “‘only a little more than 
18 hours a month” to house his family (as 
compared with the 1914 average of more than 
35 hours). 

A “new form of family expense’’ is the in- 
come tax. At the income level which has been 
studied here, no income tax would have been 
paid in 1914, 1929, or 1939. At the income 
level of 1948, the annual income tax would 
amount to ‘63.1 hours of work a year, or 1.2 
hours a week. Other taxes, of indeterminate 
amount, are hidden in the price of the articles 
included in the family budget.” 


Bx 


Check-List for Pension 
Planning 


| ae faced with the question 

of planning pension systems have been offered 
a 19-point check-list for guidance by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 
Because many serious problems confront 
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employers in establishing such programs, pen- 
sion plans should be tailored to fit require- 
ments of the individual company, the Cham- 
ber emphasizes. It suggests that she employer 
should: 

1. Study the effect of the pension plan on 
labor costs. It will vary from company to 
company, depending on a variety of factors. 

2. Determine whether pension plan should 
be on contributory or non-contributory basis. 
Present national policy of Congress, some 
unions, and the policy of many employers 
favor contributory plans. 

3. Obtain before establishing the plan the 
best technical advice to appraise all aspects of 
the program. 

4. Study long-term financial obligations in- 
volved in back service credits, because these 
credits may represent a substantial percentage 
of total assets of the company. Stockholder 
approval should be obtained before under- 
taking these or any other credits. 

5. Consider desirability of funding any 
pension plan. Both employees and employer 
have a stake in its financial soundness. 

6. Make certain that the company’s liabili- 
ties which may continue beyond expiration of 
the pension contract, individual or union- 
negotiated, are definite and clear. 

7. Consider how to finance and administer 
any plan, whether a group individual policy 
or group annuities purchased through an in- 
surance company, trust fund, or self-insur- 
ance. 

8. Set up safeguards to insure continued 
soundness and proper administration of plan 
if union is allowed to participate in admin- 
istration. 

9. Check any plan to see that it conforms 
to all applicable state and federal laws and 
regulations, especially the income tax rulings. 

10. Consider whether to establish the plan 
on a basis of amount of pension benefits an 
employee is to receive, or amount of payment 
employer is to make. 

11. Determine whether a// employees, or- 
ganized or unorganized, should be in the 
same plan or in different plans. 

12. Decide whether employees should, un- 
der the company’s plan, get a fixed sum 
including public pension benefits, or benefits 
not directly tied to any public pensions. 

13. Decide whether benefits should be re- 
lated to earnings and length of service, or 
paid on a flat or uniform basis. 

14. Decide whether or not eligibility 
should be limited to employees with certain 
length of service, or above a certain age, or 
both. 

15. Give consideration to advantages and 
disadvantages of: compulsory retirement at 
certain age; voluntary retirement after stated 
age; retirement by mutual agreement. after 
stated age; or any combination of these basic 
factors. 

16. Determine whether an _ employee 
should take with him all or part of his bene- 
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fit rights if severed from employment before 
retirement (vesting). 

17. Decide whether inclusion of benefits 
covering disability before normal retirement 
age may involve additional costs or admin- 
istrative difficulties. 

18. Decide whether suitable method 
should be included to settle disputes on ap- 
plication, requiring interpretation of pension 
agreement during its term. 

19. Determine suitably long intervals be- 
tween bargaining dates on pension plans. 

Otto A. Seyforth, acting chairman of the 
Chamber’s Labor Relations Committee, who 
introduced the check-list, points out that 
while it applies particularly to pension plans, 
“many of the questions raised apply to con- 
sideration of other welfare benefits,’ such as 
group life, accident and hospitalization, and 
medical care insurance. 
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Employee Rating Guide to Be 
Published April 28 


Raine Employee and Super- 
visory Performance, a handbook of modern 
merit-rating principles and techniques by a 
group of the nation’s top authorities in this 
field, will be issued by the Association on 
April 28. This manual includes selections 
from the best material AMA has published 
on the subject, in addition to a specially pre- 
pared section based on AMA research into 
company rating methods, with exhibits of 
forms in actual use. The manual is designed 
to help the reader evaluate an existing pro- 
gram or to set up one from scratch. It will 
consist of 16 chapters, totaling almost 200 
pages, with more than 50 illustrations. Pre- 
publication prices are $2.50 per copy to AMA 
members, $3.00 to non-members; prices after 
publication will be $3.25 and $3.75, respec- 
tively. 
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e FOREMEN’S SALARIES have risen sub- 
stantially since 1947, according to a survey 
completed recently by the Associated Indus- 
tries of Cleveland. The survey covered more 
than 100 companies in the Cleveland area 
(which is said to mirror in miniature indus- 
trial conditions throughout the country). 
Principal findings: In 1947 the average salary 
paid to all classes of foremen was $359.26; at 
present it is $382.37. $2.072 was the average 
hourly rate two years ago, and now $2.206 is 
the cost to management. An “A” foreman in 
1947 received $458 per month on the average, 
and this has increased to $488.35. The ‘B” 
foreman has seen his salary rise from $381 to 
$394.20 during this period, while for fore- 
man “C” it has gone from $302 to $327.32. 
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EXECUTIVE USE OF 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE CONFERENCE“ 


By HAROLD GUETZKOW and MARTIN KRIESBERGt 


While many complex and consequential management decisions are ar- 
rived at in executive conferences, such meetings can prove unwarrantedly 
time-consuming if they are used merely as aids in decision-making. This 
study provides insight into the multi-purpose nature of administrative 
conferences, showing how the practical executive may utilize such con- 
ferences to much greater advantage. 


P-LEVEL executives in business and government use the conference as one 

of their most important administrative techniques. These men spend approxi- 

mately one-fourth of their workweek ‘in conferemce.’’ These same individuals 

report, however, that these meetings take up much more time than their productive- 
ness can justify. Their biggest single complaint: “conferences waste time.” 

This attitude on the part of conference users is one of many findings of a 
survey conducted by the Conference Research project at the University of Michigan.' 
The research group was organized to study how conferences might be conducted 
in a manner more satisfactory to their users. Before attempting its detailed field 
research on actual meetings, the project interviewed practical administrators to learn 
at first hand how they used conferences in their day-to-day operations. The dis- 
cussion which follows is based upon analysis of the survey findings. 

During the interviews, the executives contrasted their use of the administrative 
conference with its widespread application for training purposes. They saw 
their administrative conferences as decision-making in purpose. They described 
their conference procedures largely in terms of the problem-solving activity of 
the meeting. For instance, they stressed the importance of “keeping the problem 
in focus,” agreeing -on underlying purposes, and “speaking the same language.” 
They compared the time it took the group to reach a decision, with the time in 
which the executive might arrive at substantially the same decision working alone. 
Then they said the conference method wasted time. 

Yet why did these executives continue to make extensive use of conferences? 
Only as the interview developed were the real reasons for this unfolded. In 
initially judging the conference technique as time-wasting, the executive had 
focused his attention on the problem-solving nature of the conference; he had 
forgotten the other goals he was achieving simultaneously. The executive actually 
found the conference technique a short-cut in achieving a multiplicity of purposes— 
though in many instances he could have made the decision itself in a much shorter 
time. The executive continued using conferences because they achieved these other 
purposes. 


Inasmuch as the hurried executive often is not aware of the multiple purposes 


Publication No. 6 of the Conference Research project at the University of Michigan, spon- 
sored by the Office of Naval Research (Contract N6onr-232, T. O. 7), under the general 
direction of Dr. D. G. Marquis, Chairman of the Psychology Department. 

Mr. Guetzkow is the Project Coordinator for Conference Research of the Department of 
Psychology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. Mr. Kriesberg is Associate Director 
of the Illinois Poll, Chicago, III. 


1 Kriesberg, M. “The Executive Looks at Administrative Conferences,” 


Advanced Management (in 
press). 
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which can be served by an administrative conference, he conducts his conference 
in a stereotyped manner, focusing largely upon reaching a decision. It is hoped 
that the following presentation of the purposes for which administrators in fact 
use conferences will be helpful to operating executives. The executive who is 


aware of these other purposes may adapt his conference procedures more suc- 
cessfully to his goals. 


PURPOSES FOR WHICH EXECUTIVES USE CONFERENCES 


What are the many purposes for which executives use conferences? It was 
found that the men interviewed employed conferences throughout all parts of their 
administrative task. They used conferences to gain awareness of problems which 
needed solving, to secure better problem-solving within their organization, to 
increase the motivation of their associates, and to increase the ability of the organi- 


zation to carry out its decisions in a coordinated manner. The following discussion 
describes and annotates these points. 


1. Conferences aid in problem-discovery. 


Executives used conferences to become more readily aware of operational 
and interpersonal problems upon which action must be taken. While good news 
and evidence of smooth functioning is readily communicated to the executive, 
bad tidings and manifestations of programs gone awry tend to be smothered by 
subordinates. The executive may not hear of bad news lest it reflect upon a 
subordinate’s operations or give displeasure to the boss. By observing the inter- 
personal relations between staff members exhibited in the conference itself, the 
executive sometimes gains awareness of barriers which exist within his organization 
because of personal adjustment difficulties. Some executives thought conferences 
made it easier for subordinates to raise organizational problems and issues because 
they provided an atmosphere of easy, permissive discussion. 


Case NOTE: 


The manager of a tube manufacturing corporation said: “I call regular monthly pro- 
duction meetings to review current production and to discuss the coming month’s production 
schedules. My superintendents and divisional foremen bring up shortcomings, air griev- 


ances, and make explanations of operating difficulties. This keeps me more informed of 
the need for program and personnel adjustments.” 


2. Conferences aid in problem-solving. 


Conferences were used as a means of bringing together at the same time 
persons who may help the executive reach a decision. Through an exchange of 
views, the executive felt he saw his problem in more comprehensive terms. He 
was sometimes aided in isolating the “strategic factors’ in a problem.2 The 
interaction of individuals with experiences in different posts increased the likeli- 
hood that all aspects of a problem will be explored. 

Executives interviewed reported that the creativeness engendered by the 
interaction of individuals in the conference group frequently provided a “freshness 
of approach” and gave the problem a new twist, so that it became solvable. 
When the problem is novel and complex and does not readily fit into customary 
frames of refertnce, the conference process is especially valuable. This executive 


yw I. Barnard uses the term “strategic factor” in describing the decision-making process in his Func- 
tions of the Executive (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1938). 
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hunch fits in with research findings showing that groups tend to be superior to 
individuals in solving complicated types of problems. 


Case Note: 


The general manager of a ball-bearing plant reported on a conference regarding a 
proposed addition of space for the Tool Department. “In the process of formulation, the 
problem came to encompass the broader consideration of increasing the department's effi- 
ciency in relation to other departments. The exchange of views on this level brought in 
issues of other interdepartmental relations as well as departmental space. The problem 
was then reformulated in terms of improving department interrelationships and the addi- 
tional plant space became merely one means of effecting the altered working relationship 
between the Tool Department and other divisions.” 


3. Conferences increase acceptance of decisions. 


An administrative decision must not only merit approval of superiors; it must 
also be consonant with the area of authority prescribed to the executive and his 
colleagues, and it must gain acceptance among subordinates. Conferences were 
used by executives in each of these situations: (a) Where a decision may impinge 
upon formal authority of other executives in the organization. This problem was 
usually met by “pooling” authority and action by the members of the group, or 
by “extending” authority and action by the individual with the group's consent. 
(b) Where the solution requires the consent of the executive's superiors or is 
aimed at directly influencing their actions: This problem was sometimes met by 
“covering” the process of decision-making by having the group decide, or by 
“weighting,” that is, by adding the force of the group’s considered judgment to 
the solution. (c) Where the decision is to be carried out by the executive's sub- 


ordinates. This problem was usually met by “‘confirming’’ the organization's formal 
grant of authority. 


(a) Assuring colleague acceptance. 


Spheres of authority are seldom so clearly defined in administrative organiza- 
tions that all problems fall within the jurisdiction of some one executive. Neither 
are problems so isolated that, falling within the authority of one executive, they 
do not affect the operations of others. When problems do not clearly fall within 
his province, the executive uses conferences to bring together all those whose 
spheres of authority touch upon the problem. This may be termed a pooling of 
authority. Each executive then more readily sees that his own authority is not 
usurped, but rather that the move is a common effort to accomplish organizational 
ends. 


Case NOTE: 


The personnel manager of a large automobile manufacturing company called a meet- 
ing to discuss the inauguration of plant tours. He reported: “Lacking authority to order 
departmental heads whose cooperation was needed in making the program feasible, I 
invited them to a conference. Problems and procedures of the program were discussed and 
areas of authority defined to the satisfaction of operating officers. Then I was able to carry 
out my plan, because as a group we had the necessary authority.” 


A pooling of authority may not be necessary under certain conditions even 
though the problem lies outside the province of any one executive. The problem 
may be one on which the executives do not care to take issue and on which they 
are willing for one of their number to take charge. For example, the right to 
exercise authority for conducting a Community Chest campaign within the organi- 
8 Watson, G. B. “Do Groups Think More Efficiently than Individuals?”, Journal of Abnormal and 


Social Psychology, 1928, 23, 328-336; and Shaw, M. E. “A Comparison of Individuals and Small 


Groups in the Rational Solution of Complex Problems,”’ American Journal of Psychology, 1932, 44, 
491-504. 
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zation may readily be conferred on any one executive. In such circumstances it is 


usually necessary only to obtain clearance of authority taken. This may be termed 
extending authority. 


(b) Assuring superiors’ approval. 


In making decisions, the executive not only needs to gain the acceptance 
and cooperation of his colleagues, but also that of his superiors. Of the executives 
interviewed, a majority felt that decisions, when reached in conference, carried 
added weight in the administrative hierarchy. Many said a decision reached in 
conference carried the impression of careful deliberation and broad consideration, 
and that therefore the group decision would be better than the one arrived at 
by the executive alone. 


Case NOTE: 


Division Head P called a meeting of his subordinates to consider the job training 
program which had been formulated by the department head. “I called the meeting to 
outline a counter proposal to the job training program prepared by my superior. In pre- 
senting my boss with an alternative program, I was able to present it not merely in my 
own name, but in the name of the whole group which had met to work it out. The new 
proposal was couched in terms of the group’s reactions to the job training program and 
therefore carried more weight with my department head.” 


Whenever the executive exercises authority, it is subject to review by his 
superiors. Thus, when he is uncertain that they will accept his decision, he fre- 
quently feels the need to ‘‘cover” himself. The anonymity of group decisions 
makes conferences useful as a covering device. The executive may call a meeting 
because the group will thereby have assumed the responsibility for whatever decision 
is made. Blame for a poor decision is thus passed from the individual to the 
impersonal group. 


(c) Securing subordinate motivation. 


While the utility of conferences as a means of gaining acceptance in the 
exercise of authority is apparent in the executive's relations with his peers and 
superiors, executives found them no less valuable in their relations with subordi- 
nates. 

Many of the executives interviewed used conferences as convenient devices 
for “‘confirming’’ authority. In conference discussion, some executives said they 
could make such modifications or individual adjustments as were necessary to gain 
positive acceptance. Executives reported using conferences to explain why an 
action was necessary. 


Case NOTE: 


A credit commissioner called a conference of the bank presidents to consider alloca- 
tion of a reduced Congressional appropriation. “Rather than make the crucial decision of 
apportionments myself, I permitted each bank president to participate in the decisions. The 
solution reached in conference, though distasteful, was accepted by all. The necessity for 
reduced operation budgets was at least clear and some individual adjustments were made 
among conferees.” 


Almost all the respondents interviewed thought decisions reached in conference 
were more readily executed by the participants than were written directives contain- 
ing the same decision. There is a “zone of acceptance’ within which orders will be 
accepted by subordinates without conscious questioning of the authority of the su- 
perior.* Yet, something more than passive acceptance is often necessary if decisions 


4 Simon, H. A. Administrative Behavior (New York: Macmillan, 1945, pp. 133). 
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are to be carried out effectively. The authority relationship of the superior must 
be reinforced by informal motivational forces. The direct use of organizational 
sanctions to bring execution of a decision often produces resentment and subtle kinds 
of resistance. But having participated in the formulation of the solution, having had 
Opportunity to express objections to it, and then, having given positive assent to the 
decision, executives reported their associates gain impetus to carry out the deci- 
sion. Group cohesion may develop, and the participant may feel impelled to 
fulfill his part because he is a member of the group. This finding coincides with an 


experimental demonstration by social psychologists of the influence of groups upon 
motivation.5 


4. Conferences improve ability to execute decision. 


Conferences may increase the participants’ understanding, and thereby ability, 
to carry out a decision. Executives used the conference method to explain decisions, 
to ascertain areas where understanding was faulty, and to clarify aspects which were 
difficult to grasp. Clearing up different aspects of a decision for different participants 
often means greater clarity for all. “The problem for the administrator is so to lead 
his men that the immediate demands upon their activities can be met in terms of 
their more restricted wisdom.” 6 

Conferences not only enable more intelligent execution of the group's decision, 
but also help coordinate the persons involved in executing the decision and insure a 
higher degree of uniformity where parallel action is demanded. As the organization 
becomes larger, there is greater specialization of functions and thus new problems of 
coordination. Where, for example, the sales department includes such specialized 
operations as advertising, public relations, opinion polling, and each of their sub- 
sidiary functions, with their own corps of specialists, the task of coordination is evi- 
dent. Unless there is close coordination, there is likelihood that these various 
operations will not conform with and contribute to the organization’s over-all pro- 
grams and objectives. Conferences were cited as convenient devices for integrating 
operations of different divisions. 

Large size itself also places a premium upon unifogmity. On the part of the 
employees or the public, uniformity often stands for fair dealing with an impersonal 
management. On the other hand, centralized control is facilitated if policies and 
procedures follow a uniform pattern. Conferences are used by executives as short- 
cuts to assure that orders are similarly perceived and carried out. 


CasE NOTE: 


A director of an unemployment compensation commission calls regular meetings of his 
claims examiners to initiate new policies and clarify current procedures. Operating 16 field 
offices and governed by several legislative bodies, the commission employs periodic meetings 
to assure uniformity in the application of unemployment compensation regulations. The 
director reported, ‘“‘Each conferee describes how he is applying the new miles in his office, 
variations are considered, and uniform procedures are then finally adopted.” 


CONCLUSIONS 


The interview study revealed that conferences serve several purposes simulta- 
neously, but that only some of these functions were recognized or anticipated by the 
executives who called conferences. The executive may call a meeting to gain con- 


- sent for one decision only to find it expedient to accept a different solution formu- 


lated by the conference group. He may not be aware of the need for improving 


5 Lewin, K. “Group Decision and Social Change,” Pp. 
by T. M. Newcomb and E. L. Hartley (New York: H 


© Whitehead, T. Leadership in a Free Society (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1944). 


330-344 in Readings in Social Psychology, edited 
enry Holt, 1947). 
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motivation and yet such improvement may be the most important outcome of his 
meeting. A conference called by the executive to gain information about program 
problems may be more useful in learning of personnel difficulties. The fact that 
conferences may accomplish several ends simultaneously suggests a reexamination of 
the stereotyped concepts of conference procedures and their relationship to confer- 
ence outcome. Especially is it important to consider conference procedures from 
the viewpoint of their effect on motivational factors and on the interpersonal rela- 
tionships which will obtain among the participants. 

Traditionally, conference techniques have been aimed at improving the quality 
of the problem-solving of the group. And it is in these terms that the executive 
usually evaluates the effectiveness of his meeting. Yet, by and large, executives 
were found to hold this objective as only one of many other important goals when 
using conferences. When the executive was induced to evaluate his conferences in 
terms of how each of these other objectives was achieved, he was often found to 
be more satisfied with the conference technique and continued to make extensive 
use of it. 

It is quite possible that some of the purposes for which an executive tries to 
use a conference may at times be contradictory to others. It is likely that the tech- 
niques needed to achieve one objective make it impossible for the group to achieve 
simultaneously another objective. For instance, in seeking to attain free airing of 
grievances, the leader may need to behave quite differently than when the objective 
is quick decision. At such times, it may be necessary for the caller to sacrifice one 
of his objectives in order to achieve others. 

The interview study of executives has served to orient the Conference Research 
project at the University of Michigan in investigating the motivational and inter- 
personal factors in various conference situations. It is hoped that the results of the 
project’s current field investigations will reveal how these factors influence the satis- 


faction of conference participants. It is especially important to discover what tech- 
niques of the leader are appropriate to what types of objectives. In the meantime, 
increased awareness of the multiplicity of functions which conferences actually serve 


may enable executives to aim their procedures more effectively toward achieving 
satisfactory meetings. 
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VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE AND 
PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT 


By HARRY A. JAGER 
Chief, Occupational Information and Guidance Service 
Division of Vocational Education 
Office of Education 
Federal Security Agency 


What can personnel managers do to ease the transition of the two million 
young persons who enter the labor market each year from our schools 
and colleges, to make them better prepared for their roles in industry? 
The subject of vocational guidance is germane to many of the problems 
the personnel man encounters, and Mr. Jager suggests a number of ways 
in which personnel management and the public schooi guidance services 
can cooperate to their mutual advantage. , 


6c 
Report Monday morning ready for work.” 

This old-fashioned notice used to bring the worker to his job prepared for 
the first full day’s employment. He wore clothing suitable for his work. If he was 
a craftsman, he had the tools of his trade. He was prepared to work all that day 
and to go home at the end of his eight or—when the author used to get these 
notices—10 hours, without further preliminaries. 


ARE YOUR EMPLOYEES “READY” FOR YOUR PERSONNEL PROGRAM? 


Our question is not whether the worker is now as ready at 8 o'clock in the 
morning as he uséd to be at 7. Readiness in this article concerns a query as to 
whether a worker in the average plant is in a state of readiness for the personnel 
program which may exist there. 

As a matter of fact, this readiness may well be questioned. If the worker is 
entering upon his first job, he may be ignorant not merely’ of the conditions of 
work in that particular plant but also of the usual relations between employer 
and worker, and between worker and fellow-workers. If he comes from another 
firm, his readiness for the policies of the new firm may be conditioned by those 
of the old one, which may have been from his viewpoint good, bad, indifferent, 
or non-existent. It is more than likely that he has little idea of the real value 
of his services in terms of production, of the prospects for further promotion or 
training, or of the relation of costs to profit. It is almost certain that the worker 
has given scant consideration to the question of whether his proposed job bears 
any relation to his special abilities, or contains duties for which he has deep-rooted 
dislikes or disabilities. His knowledge of labor and management problems, may 
range from nothing to extreme prejudice for one side or the other. His approach 
to devices such as personnel forms, placement tests, and other tools of the person- 
nel trade may be conditioned by some experience in the armed forces or His reading 
in a popular magazine. All in all, his readiness as a cooperator in the work of 
the personnel department is likely to be slight. 

- This lack of readiness may be a principal problem in all personnel work. 
There is, however, little evidence that either its cause or cure is a matter of formal 
concern and study. A review of 10 or 15 recent issues of three of the principal 
personnel journals reveals that on the whole the problems discussed there begin 
with the employment of the worker and end with his leaving. The manner of 
the discharge of an employee and its relation to the prestige of the company as 
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well as to his next employment has, it is true, been a matter of some concern. 
It is probable, however, that the consideration of what can be done with the 


employee before he appears is regarded as a problem beyond the power, if not 
the consideration, of the personnel department. 


READINESS AS A FUNCTION OF EDUCATION 


This article suggests that a longer view should consider the worker while 
he is in the formative stage, that is, while he is still in school. From the grades, 
high schools, and colleges approximately 2,000,000 young people enter the labor 
market each year. This group is practically the only source of new labor except 
when an emergency may stimulate persons not usually looking for work to seek 
employment. It is true that many of these form unimportant units in the labor 
force of a plant, or seek employment in fields where personnel management has 
little scope. On the other hand, in a surprisingly short time the members of this 
group are the mature and experienced workers, and their habits of thinking have 
become a part of personnel management problems. Is there for personnel manage- 
ment any avenue of approach to these potential workers ? 


PUBLIC SCHOOLS CAN PROVIDE UNIQUE RESOURCES 


The profession of vocational guidance does deal with a group of problems 
similar to these. The growth of vocational guidance in the public school system, 
its objectives, content, and methods, has an obvious importance for personnel 
management. May not the time be ripe for the forces of personnel management 
and vocational guidance to examine their common interests ? 

The importance of the public schools in this matter stems from the fact that 
the school offers almost the last chance to approach the prospective worker as an 
individual and yet under circumstances which make all prospective workers acces- 
sible. Before legal leaving-age intervenes, in most states at the age of 16 years, 
young people are in school. In some states a high percentage above 16 are enrolled 
even including the 18-year-olds. In only a few states do large numbers leave 
younger than 16 and then usually in rural or non-industrialized areas. If, then, 
readiness is an important element for personnel work, it is clear that the school 
offers the best place for it to be undertaken for the largest numbers and on a 
thorough basis. ° 

Numbers of agencies other than the public schools offer counseling and 
sometimes other aspects of a vocational guidance program. Some of these services 
are far flung and well organized, as in the case of the Veterans Administration 
and the state employment services. Many other public and private vocational 
guidance agencies, such as youth-serving bodies and locally sponsored adult coun- 
seling centers, are available to different groups of persons in various localities. 
All these, however, suffer from one handicap as compared with the public school: 
Their contact with the client must of necessity be confined to a few hours or 
perhaps even a few days. Usually the problem of the counselee is of the ad hoc 
variety. If readiness for cooperation with personnel management involves knowl- 
edges, skills, habits, and attitudes which require time to attain, and if all potential 
employees should be reached, the school is the only institution whose resources 
meet the needs. f 


OF WHAT DO VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE SERVICES CONSIST? 

What is the program by which readiness may be achieved by the individual ? 
It should be stated at once that both the theory and practice of guidance services 
as they relate to vocational problems vary tremendously throughout the country 
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and in individual schools. It is possible, however, to give a conSensus of practice 
and of objectives. For instance, one of the objectives is to identify and record 
the characteristics of the individual. Many sources of information are used, 
including ever-improving tests, work-significant hobbies, and part-time work experi- 
ence. These facts become part of the cumulative records which at the end of 11 
or 12 years of school life have great vocational significance. 

A second, almost universal element of the program is accumulating facts 
about the ve eee world. These are in such terms as the requirements for 
jobs, the qualifications and opportunities for training, opportunities for employ- 
ment, and the requirements for the worker. The school may accumulate an 
elaborate collection of job descriptions, reports of local and area occupational 
surveys, the history of many young people who have left that school and engaged 
in a variety of work, and similar facts. Films on occupations, the familiar career 
days in which many readers of this article have probably participated, and many 
related activities are adjuncts of this program. 

A third provision in guidance services is the professional worker called a 
counselor. His particular function is, of course, to relate all the facts just men- 
tioned to the personal problems of the counselee. It is in this particular counseling 
process that the student can be approached as an individual and encouraged to 
view his vocational ambitions in the light of his interests, aptitudes, abilities, and 
of vocational opportunity. Properly conducted, the counseling process has an 
obviously important influence on the readiness of the worker for industrial person- 
nel work. 

It should be observed here, however, that the school counselor always views 
the problem from the standpoint of the individual's interest. The counselor does 
not recruit for industry. He will not even seek to build up the registration of his 
alma mater or, for example, some favored vocation which in his view needs more 
and better workers. He is concerned chiefly with two things: (1) making avail- 
able to the counselee facts about himself and about his environment, and (2) 
helping him to solve his immediate problem and to learn how to solve future 
problems in terms of facts, with the objective of reasonable vocational adjustment. 
This point is emphasized because personnel management, though clearly sympa- 
thetic with the welfare of the worker and his vocational adjustment, must serve the 
firm which employs it, to promote its ability to produce and to make a profit. It 
is not unusual for some confusion to exist between these two viewpoints. Probably 
this is because the tools of both forms of work are often the same, and because 
in the long run the vocational adjustment of the worker and the efficiency and 
profit of management are compatible to the highest degree. 

Another element in the guidance program in the school is placement. Some 
schools perform this function directly, while others are satisfied to cooperate with 
public and private placement agencies. In any event, in the ideal program suc- 
cessful placement is regarded as an important objective. Guidance programs must, 
then, subscribe in principle, if not often enough in practice, to using follow-up 
studies as essential activities. These studies, of course, reach into the plants of 
employers, and reveal many facts useful to all concerned. 


OTHER CONTRIBUTORY SCHOOL FACTORS 


Supplementary to the practices above, many schools include in their courses 
provisions for teaching in considerable detail the knowledges and skills of occupa- 
tional orientation. Units varying from six weeks to a year provide this occupational 
orientation, often as a required subject under regular classroom conditions. Com- 
mon topics include occupational opportunity, distributions and trends in jobs, 
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requirements for training and employment, the characteristics of workers necessary 
to satisfy these requirements, the study of labor unions, some of the problems of 
labor and management, methods of securing employment, and steps in promotion. 
It is not uncommon to study such matters as getting along with others, and per- 
sonality traits which make a worker suited or unsuited to various forms of work 
or to any successful employment. There is also a tendency to regard 12 or even 
14 years of progressive work in schools or under school auspices as the right of 
every youngster, regardless of his mental endowment, with content suitable to his 
abilities, taught so he can master it. This tendency would retain more and more 
youth to a later leaving age. 

Another factor in vocational guidance is the attention being given the adequate 
preparation of the counselor. The profession is realizing that many persons are 
counselors in name only, and that the preparation of many others may be narrow, 
or one-sided, or both. Of particular importance to personnel management is the 
fact that occupational study is becoming generally accepted as one of the five main 
fields of counselor preparation. New qualification and certification requirements 
of counselors also almost universally include occupational experience ‘‘other than 
teaching.” An important contribution in this field is several programs sponsored 
by universities in which actual supervised work experience by counselors in stores 
and factories during the summer is given college credit. 

Guidance programs in public schools which conform more or less closely 
to the pattern just described may be expected to turn out young people who have 
at least considered such practical questions as the following: What types of work 
are most interesting to me? What qualities in terms of physical and mental 
abilities and aptitudes would make certain kinds of work more suitable to me than 
others? What firms will employ me in such jobs and how many openings are 
there? What is a reasonable entering wage, and what are the lines of further 
training and promotion? What is my probable income level? If I leave my job, 
what will it cost me and my employer? What are some of the successful patterns 
of union activity and of labor-management cooperation? How is a personnel 
program in industry similar to the guidance program in my school ? 

If the school carries out other obligations which may not be part of the 
guidance program but which are implied by the principles involved, these youth 
will have studied such problems as how to get along with other people, how to 
manage a home, how to budget their money, what are the economic forces in 
our nation, and the problems of purchasing power in terms of the consumer's 
income. These individuals also will have had practice in filling out and interpreting 
forms; taking standard tests; and playing their part, through practice with their 
counselors, in the interviews upon which so much of personnel work depends. 


They should be able to view the processes of personnel work as benevolent and 
reciprocal. 


PRESENT AND IMPENDING GUIDANCE PROVISIONS 


To what extent do guidance services now exist in public schools? Some 
rather unsatisfactory statistics indicate that currently approximately one-sixth of 
the high schools provide some such services and that most of these are in indus- 
trialized areas. Little is known about the preparation of the persons carrying them 
on, but a guess can be hazarded that comprehensive and thorough training has 
been achieved by a minority. A brighter picture is | pre by progress in recent 
years. Almost every state now has a supervisor of guidance services in its state 
department of education devoting full time to the promotion of these services. 
A small amount of federal money has been made available for this purpose through 
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the workings of the George-Barden Act to promote vocational education. The 
movement to train counselors has achieved: great momentum, having extended 
in the last two years to many institutions which previously provided none. More 
important than the mere increase in the number of institutions is the study being 


given to job analysis of the counselor's duties and to providing training based on 
the competencies required. 


TURNOVER—AN ILLUSTRATIVE PROBLEM 


The relation of guidance services in public schools to personnel management 
may be illustrated by choosing one problem—turnover. It is not necessary to 
emphasize here the gravity of this problem, though it may be pointed up briefly. 
The Bureau of Labor Statistics indicates that over a period of years in peacetime, 
turnover for all causes hovers around 50 per cent a year for industry as a whole. 
In an employed force of approximately 60 million, this would make 30 million 
job changes annually. Though the average cost of each change is a highly variable 
figure (the writer has been supplied with employer estimates ranging from $200 
to $1,500), a purely hypothetical amount of $333 would amount annually to 
$10 billion for management, without considering the cost to workers. It should 
be noted at once that no one in a free country suggests that the right to change 
jobs ought ever to be limited in any way. On the other hand, is it not entirely 
possible that perhaps 10 per cent of this turnover is caused by ignorance of the 
worker as to his real interests, actual disabilities, the nature of the work, and other 
information which reasonably competent vocational guidance would give him? 
Savings involved in this reduction, or of any considerable proportion of it, would 
be worth any effort involved. The point is that conditioning a worker so that he 
may avoid the errors that have their roots in his own lack of knowledge is beyond 


the power of personnel management. This conditioning must take place prior 
to employment. Whether or not it can be achieved appears to depend, at least 


in part, upon close cooperation between personnel management and the public 
school. 


COOPERATION OF ORGANIZED LABOR 


No subject of this sort can be discussed without considering the attitude 
which may be expected from organized labor. Perhaps the best evidence of the 
extent to which labor leadership will cooperate with respect to vocational guidance, 
when the subject is considered systematically and thoroughly, is the action of the 
International Labour Organization in Geneva in 1949. This group of 61 nations, 
after many years of preliminary discussion and two years of intensive study, adopted 
a Recommendation on Vocational Guidance naming in some detail the principles 
and practices which it urges all member nations to adopt. The ILO is a tripartite 
body composed equally of representatives of governments, employers, and workers. 
The Recommendation on Vocational Guidance was adopted unanimously, and a 
request was made to the Governing Body of the ILO to take active measures to 
help put the recommended practices into effect as fast as its nation members were 
ready for them. The full text is available in the August 15, 1949, issue of the 
Official Bulletin of the International Labour Office. The four principles upon 
which it is based are brief and read as follows: 


1. For the purpose of this Recommendation the term “vocational guidance’’ means 
assistance given to an individual in solving problems related to occupational choice and 
progress with due regard for the individual's characteristics and their relation to occupa- 
tional opportunity. 
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:. Wocational guidance is based on the free and voluntary choice of the individual; 
its primary object is to give him full opportunity for personal development and satisfaction 
from work, with due regard for the most effective use of national manpower resources. 


4. 


Vocational guidance is a continuous process, the fundamental principles of which 
are the same irrespective of the age of the individuals being counseled. These principles 
have an immediate importance for the welfare of individuals everywhere and for the pros- 
perity of all countries. 


4. Facilities for vocational guidance should be adapted to the peculiar needs of each 
country and be adopted progressively. Their developmen within each country should pro- 
ceed from a widespread understanding of the purpose of vocational guidance, the estab- 


lishment of an adequate administrative structure, and the provision of technically qualified 
personnel. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


If the reasoning in this discussion is valid, can any steps be taken to imple- 
ment it? What areas of cooperation can be discovered between personnel manage- 


ment and public school guidance services? The following suggestions may be 
considered : 


Liaison between professional associations of industry, personnel, and 
guidance workers by committee representation, common participation in pro- 
grams, and other means might be undertaken. 

Exploration of common interests of management and guidance workers 
in public schools could take place. Such investigation, while recognizing 
the school’s primary interest in the individual and management's primary 
interest in production, would still find more ground for agreement than for 
difference. 

The exchange locally of resources between industry and the school 
system can be accelerated. Successful exchange now takes place in such 
matters as encouraging visits of pupils to plants, supplying speakers to schools, 
and furnishing informational material of all kinds. Schvols can supply to 
employers important information about their students which is essential to 
personnel records and action. These exchanges are only a beginning of 
possibilities. 

Encouragement by industry of school officials in efforts to establish, 
extend, and improve their guidance services may be actively undertaken. 
School administrators often require lay support in making necessary changes 
in traditional programs and in financing new activities. 

A desirable continuity in the process by which a youth studies his attri- 
butes and opportunities, chooses his training and entry job, enjoys his rights 
as a worker, and contributes to the prosperity of himself, his industry, and 
his community should be developed. This process is now a series of some- 
what unrelated activities carried on by various agencies without too good 
means of communication. It should be possible to connect a few links at a 
time both on the local, the national, and even the international level. 


Does not action of the kind suggested promise an untried means of under- 
girding this free economy of ours, in which we all have so much at stake and 
which is under attack by almost incalculable world forces? 
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ATTITUDES OF CLERICAL WORKERS TOWARD 
THREE TYPES OF EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


By IRVING G. NUDELL and DONALD G. PATERSON‘ 
Department of Psychology 
University of Minnesota 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Company employment divisions are doing a much better job of place- 
ment than either private or public agencies, this survey of worker atti- 
tudes indicates; furthermore, company employment staffs are rated as 
greatly superior in courtesy and interest. But all three types of employ- 
ment offices, it seems, should become more “‘guidance-conscious."’ 


i. of clerical workers toward public employment offices, private em- 
ployment agencies, and company employment departments are important. 
Knowledge of these attitudes is needed for understanding as a basis for improve- 
ment in the effectiveness with which qualified applicants can be placed in available 
positions. 

Previous studies (1940 and 1946) have revealed the need for marked im- 
provement in the services provided for clerical applicants by public employment 
offices as well as by private employment agencies.!_ Company employment depart- 
ments were shown to be far more effective as judged by the attitudes and opinions 
of recently employed clerical workers. 

The present paper reports a follow-up study in 1948 in the same midwestern 
city (City A) together with results from a city on the Pacific Coast (City D). 
Data were gathered as before from recently employed clerical workers (hired within 
preceding six months). 

Interest centers on whether or not the return of the public employment office 
from federal control to state control would make a difference in the attitudes of 
clerical workers toward such a type of service and also whether the results for 
City A would differ from those for City D.? Interest also centers on whether or 
not attitudes would shift from those obtained in the first postwar year (1946) 
and two years later (1948). 

In City A, 20 firms were canvassed in 1946 and 17 of the same firms were 
covered in 1948. In City D, 17 firms were covered. There was a 70 per cent 
return in City A in 1948, 80 per cent return in City A in 1946, and a 57 per cent 
return in City D in 1948. The median age for women clerical workers was 21 years 
in City A and in City D. The median age for men clerical workers was 25 in City 
A and in City D. Median number of years of experience in clerical work ranged 
from one to three years in all three surveys. 


RESULTS OF THE STUDIES 


In the tabulation of results to follow, attention should be centered on those 
clerical workers who had made employment applications at all three types of em- 
ployment offices, since these are the people whose attitudes and opinions are based 
on personal experience with all three types. 


. Mr. Nudell is a graduate student in personnel psychology; Mr. Paterson is professor of psychology and 
member of the staff of the Industrial Relations Center. 
Kriedt, P. H. and Paterson, D. G. “Reception of Clerical Job-Seekers,” Personnel Journal, 1947, 25: 
236-241; and Paterson, D. G. and Kriedt, P. H. ‘Evaluation of Employment Agencies,” Occupations, 
1947, 26: 383-386. 

2 Results for City D were obtained by Allen Van Dyke Cooke and reported in “An Opinion Survey of 
Employment Agencies,” M. A. thesis, University of Washington, 1948. 
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WORKER VIEWS ON EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


QUESTION 1. How did you get your present job? 


Private Public Company 
ALL Workers QUESTIONED Birec. aoe eaeaet 23 oar 2h 
City A, 1946 (N = 284) 18% 7% 75% 
City A, 1948 (N = 393) eeral 3 72 
City D, 1948 (N-== 299) un ecccnsnnseneenmmen 16 8 76 


Workers Usinc Att Turee AGENCIES 
City A, 1946 (N == 106) ceeccccnenneennsnene 10 62 
City A, 1948 (N = 109). 6 52 
City D, 1948 (N = 98) LAST 6 69 


The similarity of the above figures for 1946 and 1948 in City A and for City 
D is striking. The public employment office plays a small role. Private employ- 


ment agencies play a larger role, whereas the bulk of the employment is handled by 
company employment departments. 


QUESTION 2. In your opinion, which offers the best opportunity 
for getting work, the private employment agency, 
the public employment office, or the employment 
department of companies which hire their own 
workers? 
No 
Private © Public Company Opinion 





Att WorKERS QUESTIONED 
City A, 1946 ON = 261)............ ee y, 58% 
City A, 1948 (IN == 394) nnn icceecescrccesseee ; 55 
City DD, 1948 (IN == 299) nce ecesecssccseeeseree 61 


Workers Usinc Att THREE AGENCIES 
City A, 1946 (N = 102) ch te 52 6 
City A, 1948 (N = ; 57 6 
City D, 1948 (N = ce 55 0 


11% 
19 
10 


The similarity of these figures for 1946 and 1948 in City A and in City D 
is again quite striking. Scrutiny of the answers to question 2 in conjunction with 
the answers to question 1 suggests that these attitudes and opinions as to which 
type of agency offers the best opportunity for getting a job are largely based upon 
the actual experience these clerical workers had in obtaining employment. Again 
the verdict indicates that the public employment office is not regarded as an im- 
portant source of employment as far as clerical positions are concerned. 


QuESTION 3. In general, have you found the private employment 
agency (or public employment agency, or company 
employment department) interviewers to be inter- 
ested, indifferent, or discourteous? 

Note: Results tabulated here only for those workers using all three agencies. 


No 
Interested Indifferent Discourteous Opinion 





Private AGENCY 
City A, 1946 (N = 106) coccccecosennnn | 22% 1% 6% 
City A, 1948 (N = 109) 20 1 4 

© City D, 1948 (N= 98) ocenccnnnsnne : 27 4 1 


Pustic Emp. OFFIce 
City A, 1946 (N = 103) uneccecccccsscesseene 3 50 
City A, 1948 (N = 108) onsen 3 49 
City D, 1948 (N = 98) ccennconnnnnnon 43 


Company Emp . Depts. 
City A, 1946 (N = 103) 
City A, 1948 (N == 109) occoconnnonennen 
City D, 1948 (N= 98) oovnnnnnsnno 





PERSONNEL 


Again, the similarity of the results for City A in 1946 and in 1948 and in 
City D is striking. All three groups of clerical workers give the interviewers in 
company employment departments a high rating for courtesy. Interviewers in 
private agencies come out second best, and interviewers in the public employment 
office come out a poor third. The fact that little or no improvement in the attitudes 
of these clerical workers toward the kind of treatment they received at the hands 
of public employment office interviewers from 1946 to 1948 in City A is plainly 
evident. This is disturbing because in City A the state director of the public 
employment service had held a training conference in which great stress was placed 
on the necessity of building good will among applicants. The poor results obtained 
suggest that the public employment service suffers from serious handicaps that 
cannot be remedied by mere exhortation. It is said that these handicaps arise from 
heavy turnover in the interviewing staffs, poor pay, poorly qualified interviewers, 
and such a heavy interviewing load that the interviewers are forced to conduct 
their interviews on sort of an “assembly line” basis. Whatever the causes, it is 
apparent that the public employment service is falling far short of the type of 
service its supporters had hoped for. Furthermore, the facts here disclosed indicate 
that the cause of poor service in midwestern City A is not a local affair but is 
duplicated in the west coast City D. Finally, it seems to make no difference whether 


the public employment offices are administered by the Federal Government or by 
the state. ; 


QUESTION 4. In your opinion, how much effort do private em- 
ployment agencies (or public employment offices ov 
company employment departments) make to place 
people like you in the right job? 
Note: Results tabulated here only for those using all three agencies 
A Great Very No 
Deal Some Little Opinion 
PRIVATE AGENCY 
City A, 1946 (N = 103) . 40% 46% 10% 4% 
City A, 1948 (N = 103). 45 42 12 1 
City D, 1948 (N= 98) 33 44 19 4 
Pustic Emer. OrFice 
City A, 1946 (N = 104) 10 52 32 
City A, 1948 (N = 109) 13 46 34 
City D, 1948 (N= 98) 18 42 33 
Company Empt. Depts. 
City A, 1946 (N = 104) 64 25 5 
City A, 1948 (N = 109).............. 66 27 4 
City D, 1948 (N= 98).............. 52 40 6 


Here again, the similarity of the results for City A in 1946 and in 1948 and 
in City D is striking. Company employment departments rate highest, private 
employment agencies rate next, and the public employment service is a poor third. 
But there is plenty of room for improvement in the efforts being made by all three 
types of employment offices. Company employment departments, though they are 
rated first, can certainly do a far better job of selective placement than they appear 
to be doing. Apparently at least one-third of these clerical workers feel the com- 
pany employment ye a va do not make as much effort as they should to place 
them on the type of job for which they feel they are best fitted. This suggests 
that placement offices need to become more “guidance-minded.” 





WORKER VIEWS ON EMPLOYMENT AGENCIES 


QUESTION 5. Did the agency or office that got you your present 
job administer any tests to you? 
Yes 
Private AGENCY 
City A, 1946 (N = 51)... lee cht 21% 
City A, 1948 (N = 74)....... pie 16 
City D, 1948 (N = 49)......... 2 
Pustic Emp. OFFICE 
City A, 1946 (N = 19)... este 
City A, 1948 (N = 13)... ; ‘ 77 
City D, 1948 (N = 23) wey 17 
Company Emp. Depts. 
City A, 1946 (N = 203).. 2 60 
City A, 1948 (N = 283)... 58 
City D, 1948 (N = 227)............ ~<. oe 


The answers to this question about the use of selection tests show interesting 
and important discrepancies. A majority of the company employment departments 
in City A used tests both in 1946 and in 1948. But in City D, very little use of 
tests is made by company employment departments. A far greater use of tests is 
made by private employment agencies in City A than in City D but, in general, 
such agencies do not use employment tests. The figures for the public employment 
office in City A show an increased use of tests in 1948 as compared with 1946. 
The public employment office in City D yy to make little use of tests. But 
in City A and City D the percentages are based on such small numbers of clerical 
workers that the differences in the percentages do not deserve emphasis. 

In general, the greater use of employment tests in City A than in City D 


reflects the effect of the influence of the University of Minnesota in the field of 
personnel testing. In the early 1930's extensive psychological testing of employed 


and unemployed workers was carried on by the Employment Stabilization Research 
Institute. The University Testing Bureau was also set up in the early 1930's to 
provide a testing and guidance service for students. This was an outgrowth of a 
series of studies and investigations from the early 1920’s which were designed to 
predict college success. Also from the early 1920's the Department of Psychology 
and the School of Business Administration emphasized courses in Personnel Psy- 
chology and in Personnel Administration and Management. The net result is 
observable in the findings here reported. 


SUMMARY 


The 1948 survey of the attitudes of ‘newly employed clerical workers in mid 
western City A toward public employment offices, private employment agencies, 
and company employment departments contirms the results obtained in the same 
city in 1946. Comparison of the results of both surveys with an identical 1948 
survey conducted independently in a west coast city reveals a remarkably similar 
situation. 

In general the findings show: 

1. Company employment departments play a major role in the placement of 
clerical workers. Private employment agencies play a minor role, and public 
employment offices play a negligible role. 

2. Recently employed clerical workers report. in general, courteous and 
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interested treatment at the hands of company employment departments. They are 
less satisfied with the treatment accorded them by private employment agency 
interviewers. In contrast, the majority of these clerical workers report that they 
_ met by indifference or discourtesy when interviewed in the public employment 
offices. 

3. These clerical workers believe that company employment departments 
make a greater effort to place them in the “right job” than do private employment 
agencies or public employment offices. But there is evidence that there is plenty 
of room for improvement in the efforts being made by all three types of employment 
offices. This finding suggests that placement offices need to become more “‘guidance- 
minded.” 

4. All three types of employment offices in City A make a far greater use 
of employment tests than the same types of employment offices in City D. This 
is the result of some 20 years of experimenting with employment and guidance 
testing in midwestern City A in contrast with west coast City D. 

5. Similar surveys, if made periodically in different parts of the United 
States (and in foreign countries), and not only with clerical workers but also with 
other occupational groups, would provide a useful picture of the status and the 
progress or lack of progress being made by company employment departments, pri- 
vate employment agencies, and public employment offices. Such surveys would 
provide the knowledge and understanding so essential for the maintenance of high 
levels of good service in the employment process. 





GIVING ECONOMIC AND COMPANY INFORMATION 
TO EMPLOYEES 


By JOHN W. RIEGEL 
Director 
Bureau of Industrial Relations 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Michigan 


From industry's experience thus far in presenting economic and company 
information to workers and other members of the public, a number of 
basic principles appear to be crystallizing. These principles are outlined 
here by Dr. Riegel, whose article summarizes several thoroughgoing dis- 
cussions of the subject by a group of senior personnel officers and repre- 
sentatives of institutions of higher learning whose work brings them into 
contact with industrial personnel activities. 


I. PRESENTING COMPANY INFORMATION 


f= sharing of company information with employees can result in better coopera- 
tion and a greater degree of satisfaction in the day's work by all members of 
the organization. A firm which sincerely shares this type of information with its 
employees recognizes them as individuals and shows its appreciation of their 
intelligence. The greater the need for understanding, watchfulness, and initiative 
on their part, the more there is to be gained by the endeavor. 

The objectives of a program of this sort go beyond the mere imparting of 
facts and figures. Its aims include the influencing of employee attitudes and the 
strengthening of employee morale. ‘The program should, for example, stimulate 
the interest of the employees in the success of the company and increase their 
confidence in its managers. 7 

A program for sharing company information with employees will confront 
management with questions concerning the persons to be informed and influenced, 
the subject matter to be dealt with, the most effective composition of the messages, 
and the methods or means of communication to be used. 


PERSONS TO BE INFORMED AND INFLUENCED 


Though employees constitute the major group to which such a program is 
directed, other groups are necessarily involved. Any items of information to be 
given employees should be given previously—and preferably in greater detail and 
with more background—to executives and supervisors. These officials then can 
give further explanations to employees who desire additional information. 

The information to be given employees should be given also to the leaders 
of their labor organizations. 

Copies or summaries of the messages should be given the members of the 
employees’ families, especially when the families will be affected by the events 
discussed. 

Some companies believe that leaders in the community—journalists, profes- 
sional men, and public officials—-who are in contact with the employees, should 
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be given information regarding company operations in the hope that they will 
discuss it with employees. 


WFEAT INFORMATION SHOULD BE SHARED? 


With reference to the topics which can be dealt with in such a program, the 
following can be mentioned as examples: current sales and the backlog of orders 
on hand, the short-term outlook for sales if that can be forecasted with safety; new 
products, new markets, and new customers; challenges presented by competitors; 
interruptions of supplies of raw materials; improved methods and their significance; 
conditions such as excess scrap, which can be reduced by employee cooperation; the 
distribution of the ownership of the company, that is, the number of stockholders 
who hold blocks of stock within stated size classifications; net profit per sales 
dollar and net profit on investment; dollars of investment per job; distribution of 
gross income to investors, to tax authorities, to suppliers, to employees, and to 
others; an explanation of depreciation; trends in wage rates and in dividend rates; 
and the cost of the services of top management in relation to the total payroil. 

Also the statements can tell the employees about the costs of vacations, paid 
holidays, group insurance, private pension plans, and social insurance taxes.  In- 
formation can be given employees regarding the cost of services for their benefit, 
such as the loss incurred in the operation of a cafeteria. Witkout this information, 
the employees can readily take such services for granted. 

A company can discuss certain desirable improvements in working conditions. 
Even though it may have to decline to make the improvements, it can explain the 
reasons for not making them at the time. On the other hand, when progress or 
improvements can be made in working conditions there is an opportunity to tell 
the story and also to present certain of the facts which are not available on the 


surface, such as the cost of the improvement and the problems involved in bringing 
it about. 


The information contained in messages from management should be verified 
by the daily experience of the workers. If the words are not supported by manage- 
ment’s deeds and by experience, there will be a loss of confidence in the messages 
from this source. 

These paragraphs indicate something of the possible scope of messages to 
employees regarding the business in which they are engaged. Each company at 
any given time must decide upon the subjects which are timely and appropriate. 
A general rule is that the selection should be based on employee interests rather 
than on company preferences. In other words, the company should discuss subjects 
in which the employees are most interested rather than subjects which it would like 
to present to them. First-line supervisors can be asked regularly to indicate the 
topics which are of interest to employees. 

Economic matters are not the only subjects of employee interest. Many 
employees are interested in their work as personal activity and as a means of per- 
sonal expression and achievement. They are ready to learn more about it. Their 
work can have educational value in the fundamental sense of increasing and improv- 
ing their interests, abilities, resourcefulness, and degree of understanding of their 
environment. 

Unfortunately some employees are not interested in their work. It may not 
be suited to their qualifications. Other employees do not feel that they are a part 
of the enterprise. These negative attitudes are a challenge to any able executive. 

Employees may desire information about a subject which the company has 
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determined should be kept confidential. For example, their interest may have 
been aroused in a new product or process. The company should not hesitate to 
point out that it cannot share such information with them because the information 
must be kept confidential for competitive or other reasons. It is believed, however, 
that most of the questions in employees’ minds about their companies can be 
answered by their employers. 

Any definite forecasting of business activity is hazardous. When the forecast 
is wrong, its source becomes discredited. An unduly pessimistic forecast might 
increase labor turnover unnecessarily. An unduly optimistic forecast may cause 
some employees to buy houses or make other large purchases. When the optimistic 
forecast turns out to be wrong, it becomes the source of a serious grievance. Prefer- 
ably, therefore, a company should present facts rather than opinions about its 
business, though it properly can describe uncertainties in the present outlook. 


QUALITIES OF EFFECTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages intended for junior executives and for members of the rank and 
file should be specific, General or vague statements will not answer employees 
questions or criticisms. Furthermore, technical matters should be made under- 
standable to groups not familiar with the technical material. This is usually possible 
if sufficiént effort is put into the activity. Graphic presentations often can facilitate 
understanding. It is advisable also to have each message deal with a single topic, 
thus giving unity to the message. Considerable effort can well be spent in refining 
a statement to make it simple, concise, and forceful. Preferably also the messages 
should be positive and deal with things that exist, things that the company is trying 
to do, problems it is trying to meet, and progress being made. The statements 
should not be defensive or apologetic. 

At any given time in the course of such a program the information presented 
to employees should pertain to familiar things and it should show their significance. 
It should not be strange or startling, but rather should be in accord with existing 
knowledge and be a supplement to it. At any time a company can tie related and 
more remote information to an immediately interesting topic. In this way it can 
extend the interests and understanding of its employees to many aspects of its 
business. 

Each message should properly add to but not duplicate substantially the 
information already possessed by the audieme. Also the words used should be 
familiar and should have the meaning to the audience which the executives wish 
to express. An editorial committee, representative of the audience, and with 
advisory powers, can be of assistance in preparing messages to the rank and file. 


METHODS OF COMMUNICATION—ORAL TRANSMISSION 


Many methods of communicating business infgrmation to employees are in use. 
They include individual, personal presentations by the executive to his subordinate 
on the one hand and impersonal presentations in publications to the entire employee 
body on the other. A number of media can well be used by any one company, 
depending on the type of message, its purpose, and other factors. 

Individualized, personal communications are possible in all types of com- 
panies, large or small. Some companies have begun to share business information 
in this way and have supplemented these presentations later by printed material. 
Some large companies find it necessary to issue printed information to supervisors 
who then are expected to relay it to employees in personal conversations. These 
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and other cases show that companies use personal presentations and printed mes- 
— in various combinations, depending on program objectives and existing con- 
itions. 

The importance of frequent conversations between supervisor and subordinate 
is generally recognized, not only for an understanding of the operation of the busi- 
ness, but also for cooperative and friendly associations within and among work 
teams. In communication programs which rely mainly on such conversations, the 
chief executive can give a message to his immediate’ subordinates. They in turn 
can carry the information to their subordinates. In this way the information can 
reach the first-line supervisors who are in direct charge of rank-and-file employees 
in each division of the business. The first-line supervisors are of outstanding im- 
portance in any endeavor to share business information with employees. 

To impart business information in a conversation is not to deliver a lecture. 
Though the supervisor often will take the initiative in bringing up a subject, he 
should develop the ability to stimulate interest in his remarks and to encourage the 
hearer to ask questions. 

There are a number of reasons why communication through the line of super- 
vision is advantageous: It strengthens the status of the supervisor by enabling him 
to be a source of authoritative information. By this method a supervisor can adjust 
his message to the background of the individual or group. Furthermore, he has 
an Opportunity to answer questions and to supplement the information originally 
given. Observation of his hearers’ reactions to the information can lead to further 
efforts to get it across. The discussion of one topic may lead to questions concern- 
ing a related matter, thus giving him an opportunity to provide additional informa- 
tion that is specifically desired. 

There is a risk that a complex statement will be distorted in the course of 
being transmitted orally down the “chain of command” to the members of the rank 


and file, and that the messages finally given in the several departments will be 
somewhat inconsistent in content and emphasis. Sometimes such distortion occurs 
because of the individual executive's sympathetic or unsympathetic attitudes toward 
the message itself. To reduce these dangers of distortion and inconsistency, a 
company can distribute a summary of any complex message to its executives who are 
to transmit the message to their subordinates. 


METHODS OF COMMUNICATION—PRINTED MEDIA 


Printed statements have a number of advantages. For one thing they are 
specific and can be used as references at a later time. Also they enable a company 
to get precisely the same information into the hands of many individuals inex- 
pensively and almost simultaneously. The statement can contain charts, pictures, 
and other graphic representations. It can be transmitted to the employees’ homes, 
where it can become the subject of discussion in the family circle. Printed com- 
munications are necessary in presenting financial reports and other matters involv- 
ing many details, all of which should be stated accurately. 

Printed media can take many forms, ranging from inexpensive dittoed bulle- 
tins to costly reports, handbooks, and magazines which contain diagrams and half- 
tone illustrations. Some publications can be issued when occasion requires, and 
others can be issued salemeilie. The printed media are so diverse that any com- 
pany can readily choose the types most suited to its purposes and pocketbook. 

A critical question concerning any printed communication is whether it will 
be read and its message appreciated by the reader. If this does not occur, the in- 
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vestment is wasted. This question is leading some companies to test “reader” 
interest and understanding of their communications. They are employing research 
organizations to conduct surveys for this purpose. 

Some companies are using sound slides and motion pictures to present busi- 
ness information to their employees. Both the cost of these devices and the cost of 
holding the meetings in which they are to be used are to be taken into account. 
If the importance of the message justifies this cost, these presentations can be used. 
They are effective, particularly if supplemented by discussions in order to make 
sure that the information contained in them has been imparted to and understood by 
the observers. Public address systems also are being used to communicate business 
facts to employees. 


INFORMATIONAL PROGRAMS AND RELATIONS WITH LABOR UNIONS 

When a firm’s employees are organized, the union leaders should be given 
information regarding the business that they can take into consideration in formu- 
lating union policies and programs. The union officers should have any company 
information which is to be given to their members. This is necessary in order that 
the officers can serve as the leaders and spokesmen of the members. Some com- 
panies have no other purpose than this in keeping union officers informed regard- 
ing company affairs. Others occasionally give union officers information with the 
understanding that the union officers will transmit it to their members in union 
meetings or in union publications. 

A program of sharing company information with employees is conditioned by 
union attitudes and behavior. Where there is a high degree of accord and under- 
standing between the managers and the union leaders, such a program probably 
would not be objectionable to the leaders and might even be welcomed by them. 
Under other circumstances, however, the managers might think it necessary to com- 
bat ideas expressed by the union leaders, who then can be expected to oppose the 
managers’ messages vigorously. In such a case, there would be a contest for the 
attention and the favorable opinion of the employees. Some managers fear that 
such a contest will confuse the issues and do more harm than good; others believe 
that it will improve somewhat the employees’ understanding of the issues and 
restrain extreme action on their part. 

Some executives have expressed doubt as to whether union leaders will be influ- 
enced by business or economic information from management sources. Also these 
executives doubt whether such information, presented at the bargaining table or in 
other contacts, will be communicated by the union officers to their constituents. 
Other executives hold more optimistic views. They believe that the union leaders 
will accept authentic business and economic information and will gradually impart 
this information to the union members. These business executives recognize that 
union leaders, as elected representatives, cannot take sharp issue with the prevailing 
opinions among their supporters. 


INSURING THE PROGRAM'S SUCCESS 

A company program for sharing business information with employees operates 
in a “climate” conditioned by past occurrences and behavior within the organization, 
by happenings in other companies, and by events of all sorts, including economic 
and political developments in the outside world. For this reason, the effects of the 
program are constantly being modified by many other factors. 

Fortunately, however, a primary factor affecting the reception given by em- 
ployees to company statements is the treatment they have received from its super- 
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visors and executives. If these representatives have been fair, considerate, and re- 
liable, this experience will influence the employees to be receptive to company 
messages and to regard them as reliable and important statements. 

The managers in one company may be handicapped in their endeavor to bring 
about a better understanding with their employees because of the bad practices 
of managers in other nga Still another handicap is the work of hostile critics 
both inside and outside of the company, who usually can find flaws and short- 
comings either in its management or in other companies. Management should not 
become discouraged by such negative forces. They justify extra effort on its part 
to obtain the intelligent cooperation of employees. 

A company which embarks on a program for sharing business information with 
employees should realize that such a program should be continuing and expanding 
in its nature. It should not be started in an emergency and then discontinued when 
thought unnecessary for the time being. Messages from an established source, 
which has proved to be reliable, have the greatest influence. 

A company which engages in a program of this sort should fearlessly share 
the news, whether it is good or bad. If it does so, the employees are likely to 
adjust to the news, whatever it may be. 

Some companies have questioned whether their messages to employees will 
receive attention and will be believed. It is not possible to decide such a question 
conclusively in advance nor even after a short period of actual effort. To a con- 
siderable extent, the decision to launch such a program rests on judgments about 
the teaching ability of the supervisors, about the attitudes of the employees, and 
about the importance to the business of their intelligent cooperation in meeting its 
problems. 

The success of an established program of sharing company information with 
employees cannot be appraised exactly in terms of dollars and cents. This is true 
because it will have deferred and intangible results. The effects of such programs 
can be judged to some extent by attitude surveys conducted occasionally among the 
employees. 

A program for informing employees on business matters is a developing 
project. New conditions and new questions will arise. The time and effort of 
top executives will necessarily be needed to guide the program so that it deals with 
current questions authoritatively. 


Il. PRESENTING GENERAL ECONOMIC INFORMATION TO 
EMPLOYEES AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE PUBLIC 


A major objective of a program designed to provide employees and other 
members of the public with general economic facts is to bring about a realization 
of the common interests of employees, managers, investors, and consumers in high 
levels of production per man-hour and in high levels of employment. Unfor- 
tunately, in recent years there has been undue emphasis on differences of economic 
interest among the people in our society. A number of prominent leaders have 
urged the redistribution of the available income and have overlooked the more 
important task of increasing that income. Few individuals are informed about the 
small benefits obtainable by a redistribution of income to any large number of 
people. They do not believe the fundamental truth that /arge increases in real 
income for many people can come about only by increasing productivity per man- 
hour and by maintaining high levels of employment at present weekly work- 
schedules. 
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Another major objective of employee and public education in fundamental 
economics is to keep these groups informed about important economic trends and 
achievements. Examples could be the increases within several decades in the pur- 
chasing power of a week’s wages; the percentage of families at each income level, 
the income tax levies upon families in each group, and the average amounts avail- 
able per family in each group after income taxes; the reductions in costs and prices 
brought about by specific technological changes; the trends in employment and 
unemployment; the shares ot national income being paid to individuals in the forms 
of wages, dividends, interest, and rents, and the shares retained by individual en- 
térprisers, such as farmers and professional men. These are just a few items of 
basic economic information which should be known by employees and members of 
the public. 

A third objective of employee and public education in economics is to show 
the bearing of certain social institutions upon the existence and success of the 
private enterprise system and to cultivate favorable attitudes towards it. The 
messages could explain the importance of private property and of inheritance as 
incentives to work and save. They could indicate the importance of private enter- 
prise and competition in adjusting production to changes in consumers’ demands, 
in encouraging technological progress, and usually in keeping costs and prices 
down. The services, risks, and problems of the business man under a competitive 
private enterprise system could and should be explained. 

A fourth objective could be to show that our economic system is necessary 
if certain personal freedoms and advantages are to be enjoyed. Reference here 
can be made to the fact that under competitive, private enterprise there is a large 
degree of freedom to choose or change one’s occupation or one’s employer, to or- 
ganize and bargain collectively, and to buy or refrain from buying goods or services 
on the terms offered. Some observers believe, furthermore, that private employers 
will respect the dignity and integrity of each individual employee to a greater degree 
than will the officers of a socialistic state. 

Finally, more general understanding of our economic system can result in 
earlier correction of economic maladjustments. In a business recession our people 
should not engage mainly, and under political leadership, in a search for and 
punishment of “whipping boys,’ but rather they should concentrate on restoring 
balance in the economy so that willingness to spend, invest, and produce will be 
restored. 

Education in fundamental economics recognizes the growing intelligence and 
the advanced schooling of our people. These people desire and need valid answers 
to questions suggested by their experience as members of our economic system. 
The curriculum of our public schools should include information on our economic 
system and its operation. 

This information is important not only because each individual plays a part 
in the functioning of the system, but also because he has or will have the vote 
and can _ to choose our political leadership. In this way he can influence gov- 
ernment policies affecting business. Government policies on taxation, public ex- 
penditures and labor relations, for example, can have a profound effect on the 
functioning of our economy. 


PERSONS TO BE INFORMED AND INFLUENCED ON BASIC ECONOMICS 


Persons who can advantageously be informed on general economic matters 
include, of course, all business executives. It is particularly important that these 
men be informed because they as individuals exercise more influence upon economic 
affairs than does the average individual worker. It is important also that first-line 
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oh mala be informed on general economic matters so that they can pass on this 
information to members of the rank and file when suitable opportunities present 
themselves. Labor union leaders should be informed on general economic subjects, 
particularly in view of the influence which they can exert for high levels of pro- 
ductivity and employment. Every employee could well be informed on basic eco- 
nomic truths. It is important also that the leaders of thought and action in the 
community be thus informed. These leaders include the teachers, journalists, pro- 
fessional men and public officials. Finally, it is desirable that young people of 
school age be given basic economic information. 


WHAT ECONOMIC INFORMATION SHOULD BE PRESENTED? 


Many basic messages on economics suggest themselves for presentation to em- 
ployees and other members of the public. One, for example, is the governing re- 
lationship between production and the prevailing standards of living. Another, 
particularly evident at this time, is the relationship between the supply of money 
and credit on the one hand and the level of prices on the other. Another funda- 
mental is the importance of conserving our physical resources, such as our forests, 
soils, and minerals. Even more important is the necessity of conserving our human 
resources by education, by endeavors to regularize employment, by public employ- 
ment offices, by vocational training, and by maintaining an economic system which 
rewards skill, effort, and responsibility. Another message could point out the 
effectiveness of the private enterprise system in adjusting production to the numer- 
ous, varied and changing demands of the public. Still another message could call 
attention to the existence of great numbers of private producers, each competing 
with one another in trying to improve their methods of serving consumers. The 
importance of conserving materials, work in process and equipment could be em- 
phasized. Our freedom to select occupations, change jobs, and to spend or refrain 
from spending money on particular items on the offered terms could be stressed. 
The widespread participation of many individuals in economic decisions and affairs 
could be shown. 

Still other important facts could be presented. The increase in the real in- 
comes of Americans per capita can be indicated. Such information is published, 
for example, in the President's Economic Report. The share of the national in- 
come being spent for public services, i.e., being spent by government units, can 
be shown. Employees should be informed that government expenditures can be 
regarded as a part of their standard of living. Though they may not fully appre- 
ciate the fact, they have a personal interest in seeing that government expenditures 
are justified. Also employees can be shown the amounts of high incomes which are 
recaptured by government for public use. Reports of the Federal Internal Revenue 
Bureau clearly indicate these amounts. The reports show also that if additional 
sums were taken from high income groups and spread broadly over large sections 
of the population the gain per individual would be very small. The evidence is 
convincing that the way to substantially higher standards of living must be through 
higher rates of productivity per man-hour and through the maintenance of high 
levels of employment at present weekly work-schedules. 


HOW CAN THE MESSAGES BE MADE EFFECTIVE? 


The presentation of information on economic subjects is particularly difficult , 
because of their complexity. Furthermore, it is not possible to speak with certainty 
on future economic developments in this country because they will result from the 
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actions of many free men in a constantly changing environment. Nevertheless, 
there are some basic truths and relationships which many executives believe can be 
clearly and forcefully stated to employees and the general public. 

Some observers say, however, that the persons who are trying to publicize 
cconomic truths have not succeeded in making their messages effective. The 
messages are said to lack interest, readability, simplicity, force and timeliness. 
These observers think that the major labor organizations have been more successful 
in obtaining employee and public acceptance of their economic views than have 
business groups and the economists themselves. 

Opinions differ on whether it is advisable for business executives to publicize 
economic information among their employees. Some executives doubt the wisdom 
of any action of the sort, even though the information publicized was issued by 
government sources and was carefully scrutinized for accuracy and lack of bias. 
More doubt has been voiced concerning the expression by business executives of 
favorable opinions on the present economic system. Some persons believe business 
executives should not express such opinions to their employees, since the executives 
have clearly done well under the system and therefore it is natural for them to wish 
to preserve it. Even granting this bias, the discussion of the values of our economic 
system should not be leveled at its advocates or critics but at its broad achievements, 
the type of leadership it develops, and the welfare, freedoms and satisfactions of 
the people who live under it. 

Local and national associations of employers have engaged in programs to 
inform and to influence employees on economic matters. In several American 
cities, such associations have conducted campaigns in the newspapers and by means 
of circulars. One professional management association is known to have carried 
on a similar program. Several private foundations, supported by business men 
and others, have provided speakers, pamphlets, and other media for influencing and 
informing the people on economic questions. In these programs, special attention 
is given to leaders of thought in the community, such as teachers, journalists and 
public officials. Another agency for public enlightenment on economic affairs is 
the public school. Instruction on economic matters in the public schools can have 
a profound influence upon economic affairs in the next few decades and it can 
even influence older members of the pupils’ families at the present time. Finally, 
the universities can help to inform many members of the public. This can be done 
in extension classes for adults. 


METHODS OF COMMUNICATION 


The members of a number of groups can personally present economic informa- 
tion to employees. First, there are the business executives, including immediate 
supervisors of the rank and file. Personnel officers and employee counselors also 
can present economic information to employees. 

The oral presentation of fundamental economic information can take place 
also in collective bargaining sessions. Here it is particularly important that busi- 
ness executives have thorough grounding in the fundamentals of economics and that 
they keep abreast of the economic information issued by government sources and 
other reliable agencies. 

With respect to personal communications to the public, there can be addresses 
by business executives to non-industrial groups, such as schools and community 
forums. If the presentation is to a school, there should be mutual understanding 
and respect between the speaker and the teaching staff. One way of increasing 
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the understanding of business by teachers is for business executives to invite them 
to visit and inspect places of business. To these visitors, the business men can 
explain the services, operations, and problems of their companies. 

The university is another agency for instruction of employees in fundamental 
economics. While only a minority of employees probably will attend classes, those 
individuals are likely to be leaders of thought in employee groups. 

Radio is another means of commpnication. Well-qualified persons can discuss 
economic questions in radio addresses. Unfortunately, some panel discussions on 
the air have confused the hearers rather than enlightened them on fundamental 
economic truths. Though radio addresses on economic subjects may oversimplify 
the issues, such material should be offered if it is basically true. 

Vocational counselors in the public schools and in the Public Employment Serv- 
ice also can help many individuals in the labor force to understand phases of our 
economic system. These counselors do have opportunities to explain business 
matters to young people, to their parents and to older workers seeking employment. 

Motion pictures and sound-slide films are other mediums which offer fine 


promise. Some excellent explanatory films have already been made and more are 
sure to follow. 


“ACTIONS SPEAK LOUDER THAN WORDS” 


While the first concern of business executives is the strength and survival of 
the individual businesses in which they are engaged, a secondary concern pertains 
to the attitudes of the public toward the essentials of our economic system. 

Some executives who see the importance of a better-informed public on eco- 
nomic questions, nevertheless doubt whether they and their firms should engage in 
a program for that purpose. They believe they should limit their discussions to 
the facts concerning their own business and leave general economic education to 
other agencies. Others think they should engage in discussions of basic economic 
subjects, particularly if their employees are interested in such information, or if 
government officials, labor leaders, or other individuals are presenting statements 
on economic questions with which the executives disagree. These executives admit 
that such discussions may not be of immediate importance to business operations, 
but they believe strongly that public understanding of basic economic issues is of 
first importance to the economic health of the nation in the long run, and that they 
have a duty to present their views on economic issues. 

It appears that there is not much difference of opinion regarding the desira- 
bility of a better understanding of economic questions on the part of the public. 
The real issue pertains to the agencies which should bring about that desirable re- 
sult. Business executives and other members of the community should support and 
aid instruction of employees and the public in basic economics by well-qualified 
investigators and teachers. This support might include the provision of informa- 
tion; it might include properly authorized financial donations to reputable and im- 
partial agencies, provided these donations are given without restrictions. Public 
support for research and for public instruction in economic affairs is most essential. 

The concern of business executives for better public understanding of eco- 
nomic facts, forces, and issues should not express itself mainly or solely in instruc- 
tional programs. These executives may well remember the maxim that, ‘Actions 
(and results) speak louder than words.’ Many employees and members of the 
public will pay only casual attention to prepared statements regarding business 
affairs or general economic questions. They and their families, however, are con- 
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stantly experiencing the operation of the economic system. Their experiences, more 
than anything else, will mold their attitudes toward its features. Do they receive 
fair and considerate treatment on the job? Do they obtain good values in the 
stores? Are their employers trying to provide steady work? Is effort and ability 
in their companies rewarded by suitable pay adjustments? Are the best-qualified 
men promoted to positions of responsibility? Do the business men they know 
practice clean rivalry for patronage? Do these business men support social legisla- 
tion which they think is sound, or do they oppose all such legislation? Do these 
individual workers and citizens have a large measure of personal freedom in manag- 
ing their own affairs? These are some of the features of a good economic system, 
as the members of the public see it. Words can call attention to these features, 
can explain how they have come about, and can indicate how they can be enhanced 
and safeguarded. But words are no substitute for them. 


LABOR UNIONS AND EMPLOYEE EARNINGS 


By STEPHEN ENKE and FRED S. HOFFMAN 
University of California 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Unionization has not made workers as well off financially as is popularly 
supposed, this study (based on research undertaken by the Institute of 
Industrial Relations, University of California at Los Angeles) seems to 
suggest. Percentage-wise, the non-unionized workers appear to have 
improved their annual earnings more than the organized groups, though 
the larger dollar increases have gone fo the latter. In other words, more 
pay per hour may mean less work per year. 


AVE labor unions succeeded in raising the pay of their members relative to 
that of workers who are not covered by union wage contracts? This question 
resolves itself into several subsidiary | page Has the pay of more highly union- 
ized groups risen faster than that of less unionized groups of workers? Has the 


unionization of a previously unorganized group had an appreciable effect on the pay 
of that group? Another — involves a comparison between the pay of pre- 


dominantly organized production workers and that of predominantly unorganized 
white-collar workers. An attempt will be made here to see whether available statis- 
tical information will yield answers to these problems. 


DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Definition is always an appropriate starting point and is very necessary in the 
use of the term “pay.” “Pay” may refer to hourly wage rates, average weekly earn- 
ings, or average annual earnings. If the emphasis were on wages as a cost of pro- 
duction, hourly wage earnings might be the most significant. Here, however, our 
interest is focused on the earnings of labor. Such emphasis finds ample justification 
in the greater importance for worker welfare of annual earnings as compared with 
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hourly wage rates, which indicate nothing about the regularity of employment, and 
hence do not reflect changes in the worker's standard of living.! 

Unfortunately, the average annual earnings concept con be ambiguous. If 
we take the number of full-time employees as the denominator, and the total annual 
carnings of full-time employees as the numerator, the resulting average will not be 
affected by the incidence of partial unemployment, and will therefore overstate 
average annual earnings in industries where partial unemployment is present.2 An 
average which had total annual payroll as its numerator, and the total number of 
full and part-time employees as its denominator, would provide a better index for 
our purposes, as it would not be subject to the defect of the first average. To 
extend the scope of the welfare significance of the data further, it might be de- 
sirable to divide total annual payroll by the number of full- and part-time em- 
ployees, plus the number of people looking to the industry for employment, but 
unemployed during the entire year under consideration, and hence not appearing 
on the payroll. This last group would be small in times of high employment, but 
might be quite large in times of unemployment. 

Next, if we are to isolate the effect of unionization on the earnings of a group, 
we must eliminate the effects of changes in skill, changes in the race or sex content 
of the group, changes in the location of the group, and changes in the demand for 
the labor of the group. It is impossible to choose the groups so as to eliminate 
these factors altogether. However, to the extent that changes in the organized 
groups, in these respects, are matched by changes in the unorganized groups, the 
problem is lessened. 

In actual fact, there are two kinds of groups, industries and occupations, for 
which data are available on the extent of unionization. Industry data will be used 
here because of the availability of annual earnings data for industries and because of 
the greater suitability of industrial groupings for dealing with the CIO organizing 
drive during the ’thirties. 


LIMITATIONS OF INDUSTRY DATA 


Having decided to use the industry as our group, we must be careful to keep 
in mind the limitations it imposes on the significance of our findings, as a result of 
the operation of various disturbing factors. For example, different industries are 
probably subject to greater variations in cyclical sensitivity than are different occu- 
pations. Hence the relative fluctuations in the demand for labor among industries 
due to cyclical causes may be greater than among occupations. The authors have 
not been able to devise a formal method for disposing of this problem entirely. 

A disability suffered by both menial aad industrial groupings results 
from the fact that union jurisdictions seldom follow a pattern identical to the 
definitions of these groups used by statistical agencies. This is a source of some 
inaccuracy in the determination of the extent of organization. To minimize this 
inaccuracy, only industries which have achieved a high degree of organization, and 
those which have achieved virtually no organization have been selected. These have 
been classified into groups which, the authors feel, are sufficiently divergent with 


1 For an investigation of the relation between the extent of organization and changes in straight-time 
hourly earnings see: Arthur M. Ross, “‘The Influence of Unionism Upon Earnings,” Quarterly Journal 
of Economics, February, 1948, p. 263 et seq. 

2 Defining partial unemployment, in accordancé with the usage of the Department of Commerce, to 
include the working of less than the number of hours per week, or of weeks per year which is 
customary in a given industry, this average will be affected only by changes in hourly wage rates or 
by changes, from year to year in these customary standards. 
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respect to degree of organization to show the effects of this factor, if any, on 
annual earnings. There are four groups, as follows: 


Group I—Relatively highly organized (by 1929) 
Mining (metal, bituminous, and anthracite) 
Contract Construction 
Railroads 


Group II—CIO Organized (1935-1940) 
Rubber Products 
Iron and Steel 
Automobiles (including their equipment) 

Group I1I—Gradually Organized Completely (1929-1946) 
Apparel (including other finished products) 
Printing and Publishing (including allied industries) 
Electrical Machinery 


Group IV-—Still Predominantly Unorganized (as of 1946) 
Retail trade (including automobile service) 
Finance, Insurance, and Real Estate 
Farming 


In addition, as a standard for comparison, we have used an over-all category repre- 
senting the economy of the United States. 

It has been mentioned that one reason for the selection of industrial rather 
than occupational groupings was the availability of more suitable data relating to 
annual earnings. Unfortunately, this is a case in which the best data available are 
not so good as we might have wished. The pay data to be used are “Average An- 
nual Earnings of Full-Time Equivalent Employees.” 3 This concept is equivalent 
to the first type of average annual earnings data mentioned in the discussion above. 


DOLLAR VS. PERCENTILE INCREASES 


Examining average annual earnings for these groups over the period 1929 to 
1946, we find that all three organized groups experienced a greater dollar rise than 
did either the unorganized group or the U.S. economy (see table, page 348). 
Group I had the greatest increase, $1,124; Group III was second with $1,002; 
Group II was third with $973; the U.S. was fourth with $936; and the unorganized 
last with $839. These results seem to indicate that there may have been some 
association between changes in earnings and organization during this period. If, 
instead of examining dollar change, however, we examine relative change, we get 
a quite dissimilar result. Between 1929 and 1946, the unorganized received an 
increase of 71.2 per cent, while Groups I, II, and III received increases of 67.5 per 
cent, 55.8 per cent, and 59.0 per cent, respectively. The average increase for the 
economy was 65.9 per cent. Thus the unorganized improved their position rela- 
tive to the organized, of which Groups II and III did not even fare as well as 
the U.S. 

The relatively modest advance of Groups II and III is relevant to the second 
of the problems we set out to examine, since these groups both experienced a large 
part of their organization during this period. However, perhaps more light can be 
shed on this problem by breaking the period down and examining the period 1933 
to 1939. Here we find that Group II, the CIO group, experienced the greatest 
rise of any group both in absolute and in relative terms. During the following 
period (1939 to 1946), however, Group II experienced the least rise of any 
8 The source of these data is the “National Income Supplement” to the Survey of Current Business, 


July, 1947, Table 26. The concept, “Full-Time Equivalent Employees,” is defined in the Survey of 
Current Business, June, 1945, p. 17 et seq. 
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organized group in absolute terms and the least of any of the five groups in relative 
terms. These facts suggest the hypothesis that initial organization has an impact 
effect on earnings which thereafter tends to be dissipated. It should be remembered, 
however, that some of the behavior discussed above is explainable on the basis of 
high cyclical sensitivity on the part of Group II. Further evidence of this is seen 
in the fact that in the preceding period of depression (1929 to 1933), Group II 
experienced the greatest relative as well as sbeolute drop in earnings of any of 
the groups. 

Over the war period as shown by the table, the behavior of these various 
groups was largely similar to that during the period 1929 to 1946, with a tendency 
for organized groups to secure the largest dollar increases and the unorganized the 
largest percentage increases. 


RATIO OF PAYROLLS TO INDUSTRY INCOME 


Aside from their effect on average earnings, an interesting subsidiary question 
may be raised as to the effect of unions on the relation between industry income and 
payrolls. Examining the ratios between payroll and income over the period 1929 
to 1946, we find, first of all, a rather strong cyclical pattern extending through all 
the industries, with payrolls increasing relative to industry income when income 
falls (depression periods), and decreasing relative to income when income rises 
(prosperity periods). Groups I, II, and III all had a considerably greater increase in 
the ratio of payrolls to income than did Group IV during the period 1929 to 1946 
(see table). It appears from this that the organized groups were able to secure 
larger increases in the proportion of industry income going to labor. Again, breaking 
down the period to examine the periods 1929 to 1939 and 1939 to 1946 separately 
yields information of interest. During the earlier period, Group IV and the U.S. 


both experienced considerably greater increases than Groups I, II, and III in the 
ratio of payrolls to industry income. This was reversed in the following period 


4 The source of these data is the “National Income Supplement” to the Survey of Current Business, 
July, 1947, Tables 13, 14. 





Some EFrrects or UNIONISM ON ANNUAL EARNINGS 


Average Annual Earnings U.S. 
Dollar Level GroupI GrouplII GrouplIII GroupIV Economy 


1929 . $1,666 $1,747 $1,680 $1,178 $1,421 
1933 . , 1,144 1,104 1,148 860 1,064 
>, — 1,505 1,605 1,491 1,047 1,269 
1946 ......... 2,788 2,720 2,682 2,017 2,357 
Percentage Change 
1933 to 1939......... 31.6% 45.4% 29.9% 21.7% 19.3% 
1939 to 1946 .......... 85.2 69.0 79.5 92.6 85.7 
1929 to 1946 .... 67.5 55.8 59.0 Tavk 65.9 
Payroll/Income Ratio 
1929 recerseirnrnnenne 69.85% 71.43% 72.69% 34.13% 57.43% 
a 87.51 110.86 95.53 46.22 72.82 
SEI csc ccsanesrtnomacin: | a 76.17 76.50 38.90 63.07 
| mes, 79.78 79.39 39.12 62.35 
Percentile Change 
1929 to 1939 ....... 3.45 4.74 3.81 4.77 5.64 
1939 to 1946 . 4.86 3.61 2.89 —3.78 —.72 
1929 to 1946 ; 8.31 8.35 6.70 99 4.92 


Source: ‘National Income Supplement” to Survey of Current Business, July, 1937 


Tables: 13, 14, 26. 
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with Groups I, II, and III showing an increase in the ratio while industry income 
was rising, while Group IV and the economy showed a decrease in accordance with 
the pattern mentioned above. A possible explanation for this ability to deviate 
from the pattern may lie in the increased bargaining strength of unions in periods 
of high employment. Any conclusions based on this period however, must be 


qualified by a warning regarding the many unusual factors operating during our 
wartime economy. 


WAGES VS. SALARIES 


Next, we have to consider our third question regarding the comparison between 
predominantly unorganized white-collar workers and predominantly organized 
blue-collar or production workers. The comparison has been made for eight in- 
dustries, by comparing the relative change in salaries during the period 1929 to 
1939 with the relative change in wages over the same period, for each industry. 

In only three of the eight industries do wages show a larger increase or smaller 
decrease than salaries. It may be significant that these three cases were all from 
Group [I, in which production workers experienced rapid organization during this 


period. Again, this suggests the possibility of an impact hypothesis as mentioned 
above. 


CONCLUSIONS 


These data suggest tentative answers to the questions posed at the outset. 
Over long periods, exceeding a decade, the annual earnings of organized workers 
tend to increase more rapidly in dollars but less rapidly in percentages. In other 


words, the unorganized have gained relative to the organized despite the fact that 
the largest dollar increases have gone to the organized. One reason for this is 
that historically the better-paid workers have been the first to organize. Sometimes 
union workers are the best paid, but not because they are organized; they may have 
become organized because their economic strength, as evidenced by their existing 
pay, has permitted them to insist upon collective bargaining. 

The above data also suggest, despite the difficulty of isolating cyclical in- 
fluences, that one of the effects of sudden organization is an outstanding rise, abso- 
lutely, and relatively, in annual earnings. However this same pace of improvement 
is not maintained. The economist might be tempted to infer that, though a union 
may be able to impose higher hourly wage rates on an employer, the employer is still 
free to adjust through substitution of machinery for direct labor, selection of better 
workers, and so forth. These adjustments may take several years to work them- 
selves out so that their importance tends to be lost from view. 


Perhaps the simple truth of the matter is that workers, through unions, can 
raise their hourly wage rates more drastically than they can affect their annual 
earnings. The consequence of more pay per hour may be less work per year. So 
long as annual earnings are not lower, and workers’ families learn how to budget 
over a year, this extra unemployment becomes a kind of sporadic leisure. One may 
wonder, however, whether this outcome is what the organized workers really in- 
tended or whether they would not like to exchange some of this haphazardly 
experienced leisure time for higher annual earnings. However this is an issue 
between the rank and file and the union leader rather than between unions and 
management. 


5 Data have been drawn from Bureaus of the Census and I.C.C. published statistics. 


Of the industries, 
two are from Group I, three from Group II, and three from Group ITI 
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EMPLOYABILITY OF THE OLDER PERSON: 
A Bibliographical Survey 
By THE PERSONNEL CLUB OF NEW YORK* 


poy a long-range viewpoint probably no development is more significant for 
the field of personnel administration than the increasing life-span of our 
population. Its effect is already evident in many of our immediate problems, as the 
current spotlight on pension plans in business organizations and the various efforts 
to revise our social security program indicate. 

Many authorities have emphasized that a satisfactory solution to the problem 
of security in later life cannot be achieved merely through retirement plans, whether 
individual or collective. Personal security requires more than financial protection, 
for psychological satisfactions are also essential, and gainful occupation is one of 
the most important of these. The effects of enforced retirement are not only detri- 
mental to the individual but also to our society. Social and economic conditions 
require that a substantial segment of our population must always function in a 
productive capacity. 

Ten years ago a little more than 25 per cent of the United States population 
was over 45 years old, but in another three decades about 50 per cent of our total 
population will be over 45. Though the term “older worker” has usually been 
associated with persons 65 years of age or more, those from 45 years of age on are 
significant for managerial people to consider: Experience has shown that in con- 
temporary American society this is the period in which age has been a handicap to 
getting and keeping employment in many businesses and occupations. 

It is quite evident that we must prepare ourselves for administering an older 
workforce if our own skills are not to become obsolete. The problems will not 
necessarily be greater than those we have been meeting in the past, but they will 
to some extent be different problems. 

The Personnel Club therefore undertook the preparation of this bibliography 
as a step in self-education. Interest throughout the project was focused on the ques- 
tion of employability of the older person, since it seems most pertinent for personnel 
workers to approach the subject from the standpoint of manpower utilization rather 
than consider it as a social problem. While it was necessary to review the literature 
on all aspects of the subject, the criterion for including a reference in the bibliogra- 
phy was always, “Is this of any significance for the employer?” 

It was found that the literature has lomg been rich in material on physiological 
and psychological aspects of aging, and, more recently, valuable material on social 
adjustment has been published. The literature is either weak, or lacking, however, 
on the following: company experience in the employment of older workers; job 
analysis as a basis for determining qualifications for hiring or retaining older em- 
ployees; productivity in relation to age; union policies and practices affecting older 
employees. 

While further basic research is needed, it is apparent that there has not yet 
been effective application of the facts that research has already made available. The 
present need is for research programs to study the experience of individual com- 
panies and industries with workers 45 years old and over. Several of the ref- 
erences in the bibliography emphasize this type of research. 

* Eileen "Ahern, Research Associate of the American Management Association, was Chairman of the 
committee that developed this Bibliography. Special acknowledgment is made of assistance given by 


Albert J. Abrams, Alice Rice Cook, Glen Heathers, Jean Kennedy, Edna T. Kerr, Vivienne Marquis, 
Otto Pollak, and Henry W. Steinhaus. 
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ABRAMS, ALBERT J.: “Industry Views Its Elderly,” Birthdays Don't Count, New 
York State Joint Legislative Committee on the Problems of the Aging, Document 
No. 61—1948, pp. 141-162. 

The Staff Director of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the 

Aging gives an extensive account of a survey of 1,000 firms of various sizes. Presents valu- 


able information on company experience with older employees, and indicates the points that 
might be profitable for managements to investigate within their own organizations. 


ASKIN, ARNOLD, S.: “Can We Expand Employment of the Elderly? If So, How?’”, 
Never Too Old, New York State Joint Legislative Committee on the Problems of 
the Aging, Document No. 32—1949, pp. 102-115. 

Presents several practical recommendations of interest to the personnel manager—for example: 

leave age specifications open on job orders, advertising, and other recruiting activities wherever 

possible; acquaint supervisors with the facts about work capacities of older people; discuss 
the problems of older workers with labor unions to determine how they might be employed; 
participate in joint meetings with labor and management to explore the problem further. 

The major recommendation is for the establishment of a permanent citizen’s committee to 

study the problem and plan long-range constructive steps. 


BoMAR, FLEMING, et al.: Handbook for Pension Planning, Bureau of National 
Affairs, Inc., Washington, D. C., 1949, 363 pages. 

Provides timely information on the fundamentals of the subject of pensions. Covers: impor- 

tant background facts; bargaining on pensions; cost and tax considerations; designing and 

financing the plan; selling the plan to employees. A helpful glossary of terms, plus case 


examples, presentation of material in check list or table form, all combine to make this an 
easily used key to an otherwise complex subject. 


Brower, F. BEATRICE: Trends in Company Pension Plans, Studies in Personnel 
Policy No. 61, National Industrial Conference Board, New York, 1944. 
A comprehensive analysis and summary of pension plans. 


BROWER, F. BEATRICE: The Conference Board Management Record, ‘Funding a 
Pension Plan’ (November, 1949, pp. 466-468); ‘Trends in Employee Benefit 
Plans” (September, 1949, p. 400); ‘Steel Formula—New Pattern in Pensions?” 
(October, 1949, pp. 426-428); “The Pension Formula’ (December, 1949, pp. 
506-509). 


BROWN, CLARENCE W. AND EDWIN E. GHISELLI: “Age of Semiskilled Workers 
in Relation to Abilities and Interests,” Personnel Psychology, Winter, 1949, 
pp. 497-511. 


Reports a research study of several hundred semiskilled workers based on the administration 
of 10 different tests and an interest inventory. . 


BUREAU OF LaBor Sratistics: Labor Force Life Tables, 1940 and 1947, United 
States Department of Labor, Washington, D. C. 


A series of labor force life tables which show the over-all pattern of accessions to and separa- 
tions from the labor force, and the average length of working life remaining at successive 
ages, as they prevailed among workers under conditions similar to those existing in 1940 and 
1947. May be applied to estimate future labor force accessions and separations and net changes 
in the labor force, for labor force analysis, for the study of social security, and in the develop- 
ment of estimates of potential earning power (i.e., “the money value of a man’). 


Business Week: (McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, New York) 


“Life Begins at Forty Plus’ (May 1, 1948, p. 26). Presents efforts of two groups—The 
Forty-Plus Club of New York and the Federation Employment Service—to overcome resistance 
against hiring the older person. 


“Unique Pensions” (December 4, 1948, p. 31). Allegheny Ludlum Steel Corporation makes 
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top management men consultants at 65. If they are in the company’s regular retirement pro- 
gram now, they are offered a contract which gives them additional retirement coverage. 


“Older and Safer” (September 11, 1949, pp. 111-112). Reports that many companies are 
hiring older workers again as a result of recent research showing that as the worker grows 
older he shows a lower injury and absenteeism rate than younger employees. 


“At 45, a Pension Liability?’ (November 5, 1949, pp. 72-74). Industry pensions may be 
fine for older workers now employed, but they raise new problems for job-seekers past 45 
and employers who set hiring-age limits. 

“Jobs After Forty’’ (December 17, 1949). Unions plan legislative campaign to make sure 
that extra security and benefits in new pension contracts will not cost older workers their jobs. 


New York and Massachusetts legislatures consider bills barring age limits in hiring and firing 
employees. 


CAMERON, NORMAN: “Neurosis of Later Maturity,” Mental Disorders in Later 
Life, Stanford University Press, Stanford University, Calif., 1945, pp. 143-196 


A description of the personal problems which accompany biological waning, and of che neu- 
rotic symptoms which may develop when the problems are not successfully met. The bio" 
logical, cultural, and personal factors of the aging process are discussed, together with their 
effect upon the individual and his behavior. Neurotic reactions to the problems of aging, and 
their treatment, are described. This article is very readable, and makes the psychological prob 
lems discussed clear and understandable. The approach is objective and professional, but 
understanding, interpretive and constructive. 


CAVAN, RUTH SHONLE, BURGESS, ERNEST W., HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J., GOL- 
HAMER, HERBERT: Personal Adjustment in Old Age, Science Research Asso- 
ciates, Inc., Chicago, Ill., 1949, 204 pages. 


Report on problems of aging that initiated a ten-year program of study at the University of 
Chicago. It has particular significance for research workers, but contains information of interest 
to personnel managers and other business executives who must formulate plans involving 
older people. Very little has been known about the attitudes and desires of older people on 
which plans for action, including even merchandising and other business activities, could be 
based. The purpose of this report is to: (1) define and analyze the nature, patterns, and 


problems of personal adjustment to aging; (2) present the available facts about old age 
derived from census data and from a special survey of 2,988 older persons made by the 
authors; and (3) describe two instruments for measuring adjustment in later maturity one an 
Inventory of Activities and the other an Index of Attitudes (these are included tn the 
Appendix). 


CENSUS, BUREAU OF THE: Sixteenth Census—Vol. Ill: The Labor Force, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington, D. C. 


Variations in the proportion of older workers in the various industries raise important ques- 
tions such as whether the differences are due to job requirements, or to policies that discrim- 
inate against the employment of middle-aged and older people; among influencing factors are: 
seniority policies, length of time the industry has been established, and the prevalence or 
absence of highly-skilled jobs, etc. Occupational distribution data may suggest explanations 
for occupational variation, as well as picturing it, and point to fruitful lines of further inquiry. 


CLAGUE, EWAN: “Employment Problems of the Older Worker,” Monthly Labor 
Review, December, 1947, pp. 660-663. 
This article, by the Commissioner of Labor Statistics, discusses the background of the problem, 


and the necessity for steps—including training, adult education, etc.—to enable the older 
person to continue as a productive member of the labor force. 


CLAGUE, EWAN: “Aging and Employability,” Living Through the Older Years, 
Tibbets, Clark, Ed., University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, Mich., 1949, 
pp. 141-153. 

Presenting a summary of the trends in employment of older workers from the onset of World 


War I to the present, Dr. Clague suggests that the large numbers of older people who entered 
industry during emergency periods have remained in the labor force because they clearly prefer 
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employment to retirement so long as job opportunities are open to them. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics’ studies of absenteeism, accidents, and disabilities clearly show that older workers can 
hold up their end of the work in these very tangible respects. 


CLAGUE, EWAN: ‘The Background of the Pension Problem,” an address before the 
Machinery and Allied Products Institute, Washington, D. C. 


Analyzes the major approaches to the problem of old-age security, and concludes that the only 
practical solution, from the standpoint of the employer as well as the worker, is an adequate 


and universal contributory old-age insurance program, with private pensions as a supplementary 
rather than a fundamental source of benefits. 


CLoubD, ARTHUR Davip: Pensions in Modern Industry, Hawkins and Loomis 
Company, Chicago, IIl., 1930, 531 pages. 


Although written in 1929, this extensive analysis of problems to be considered in establishing 
and administering pension plans in business organizations should not be overlooked in obtain- 


ing basic and comprehensive information. Scholarly treatment of the subject, useful source 
material. 


CRAMPTON, C. Warp: “Geriatric Medicine,” Quarterly Bulletin, Department of 
Health, New York, December, 1948. 


A distinguished authority presents a guide for a program to utilize all workers, regardless of 
age, and to do away with arbitrary retirement programs based on chronological age. Dr. 


Crampton discusses the type of examination needed to understand scientifically the physio- 
logical age of the worker. 


CRAMPTON, C. Warb: ‘‘Live Long and Like It,” Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 139, 
Public Affairs Committee, New York, N. Y. 


A popularly written pamphlet by a leading specialist in geriatrics which tells how the average 
man can keep his health and slow down the aging process by utilizing the most up-to-date 
medical advice. Describes the procedures used in a modern geriatric examination and gives 
practical hints on diet, exercise, and habits of living to prevent premature aging. 


CRAMPTON, C. Warp: ‘Essentials of the Geriatric Examination at Fifty,’’ Gerv- 
atrics, January-February, 1950. 


The medical examination of the man of 50 is analyzed and described by a specialist in the 
methods and practice of age preventive measures and modern de-aging. The geriatric examina- 
tion includes all that has to do with age and aging as well as illness and disability. Its pur- 
pose is to give a foundation and guidance for a program of life management which includes 
cure, prevention and amelioration of illness, postponement of aging and disability, increase of 
vigor and vitality, and insofar as possible, de-aging, which is fully described. Geriatric service 
and health coaching for men approaching the retirement age are described. 


DESMOND Report: Birthdays Don't Count, New York State Joint Legislative 
Committee on the Problems of the Aging, Document No. 61—1948, 326 pages. 


Report of the New York State Joint Legislative Committee on Problems of the Aging, of which 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond is Chairman. Containing papers by outstanding authorities, it 
encompasses a wide range of social and economic problems of middle and later maturity. 


DESMOND Report: Never Tov Old, New York State Joint Legislative Committee 
on the Problems of the Aging, Document No. 32—-1949, 216 pages. 


All 27 papers in this volume deal with employment problems. 


DurRAND, JOHN D.: The Labor Force in the United States, 1890-1960. Social 
Science Research Council, New York, 1948. See, especially, pp. 33-42. 


Figures show a continued and marked trend toward earlier retirement. Number of men and 
women over 65 in labor force has remained practically constant (4 per cent) though it is 
projected to 314 per cent for 1960. However, ‘the age group of 55 to 64 years is increasing. 
Was 7 per cent, 1890, 10 per cent, 1940; will be 121% per ent, 1960. This change in the 
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composition of our labor force raises the important question of how the increase in the pro- 


portion of older workers may affect productivity. More intensive study of relationship between 
age and productivity is needed. 


Evans, W. D.: “Individual Productivity Differences,’ Monthly Labor Review, 
February, 1940, pp. 338-344. 


This study deals mainly with differences in productivity among individual hand workers in the 
cigar manufacturing industry, as shown by NRA data for 1934. Some attention is given to 
variations in productivity by age of worker. In hand rolling, workers aged 31-40 showed the 
highest average productivity; average output per worker in the 51-60 and 61-70 age classes 
was about 10 per cent and 19 per cent lower, respectively. There were wide differences, how- 
ever, within each age class. The top 15 per cent of hand rollers aged 61-70 had higher out- 


put than nearly one-half of those aged 31-40. A helpful model for similar studies in other 
industries. 


FONTAINE, ANDRE: “Is 45 Too Old to Work?”, Pageant, June, 1949, pp. 12-17. 


An excellent popular presentation of research findings; suitable for training material to ac- 
quaint supervisors with the startling contrasts between the facts about the work capacities of 
those over 45 and the widespread prejudice against employing them. 


Fortune: “Old Age,” December, 1946, pp. 123-125. 


A brief account of the broad considerations that are involved for our economy because of our 
greater longevity. 


FRANK, LAWRENCE K.: Human Conservation, National Resources Planning Board, 


March, 1943, U. S. Government Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington, D. C. 


Surveys the extensive waste of our human resources. We have no national policy as a guide 
and have scarcely begun even to realize the social, economic, and political readjustments that 
must soon be made—that are, in fact, long overdue in some areas. 


FRANK, LAWRENCE K.: “Gerontology,’’ Journal of Gerontology, January, 1946, 
pp. 1-12. 


Gerontology emerges as a cross-discipline to focus and coordinate the efforts of a variety of 
social sciences on the need for further research into the many aspects of aging. One of its 
important contributions will be to make available to administrators in business and govern- 
ment the material essential for sound orientation and operation in a society composed pre- 
dominantly of older persons. 

This article contains many observations of immediate significance for personnel managers and 
operating executives. Mr. Frank brings out, for example, that while there appears to be in 
human beings an orderly sequence of growth, development, maturation, aging, and senescence, 
each person progresses through these stages at his own individual rate; and at different periods 
of one individual’s life, time may flow at different biological and psychological rates. Chrono- 
logical age has a different significance for different individuals. 


GIBERSON, Lyp1A G.: “Industrial Aspects of Aging Personnel,” Mental Health in 
Later Maturity, Supplement 168, U. S. Public Health Reports, U. S. Government 
Printing Office, Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D. C., 1943. 


Of particular interest to personnel managers is this article written by a psychiatrist who has 
had long experience in industry. 


HIMLER, LEONARD E.: “Personality Disorders of Older Employees,” Industrial 
Medicine, 18:6, 248-252, June, 1949. 


Older persons as a rule possess greater emotional stability, take fewer risks, and have achieved 
a more comfortable acceptance of their capacities and limitations than is usually found in 
young people. When all age groups are properly equated, the greater number of social and 
personality problems interfering with industrial efficiency tend to cluster around the second 
and third rather than the fifth and sixth decades. 


As in the case of younger age groups, it is desirable to have an umderstanding of the particular 
personality problems that may be found in the older age groups. The major portion of Dr. 
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Himler’s paper is a summary of psycholcgic and psychiatric disorders occurring in later ma- 
turity. Handling personality disorders of older employees calls for not only adequate under- 
standing of medical aspects of aging, but also mastery of the proper psychologic techniques 
—i.e., skill in human relations with older persons. 

Useful occupation has a potent influence in retarding decline and deterioration. Physicians are 


all too familiar with the rapid decline in physical and mental effectiveness which follows en- 
forced retirement. 


KAaRDINER, A.: ‘Psychological Factors in Old Age,” Mental Hygiene in Old Age, 


Family Service Association of America, 130 East 22nd Street, New York, N. Y., 
pp. 14-27. 


Discusses the neuroses of old-age—their presence or absence and social action thereon. Ex- 


amines the effect of enforced retirement on the development of neurosis. A somewhat popular 
rather than purely scientific discussion. 


Kipp, CHARLES V.: “Economic Security for Older Persons,” Living Through The 
Older Years, Clark Tibbitts, Ed., University of Michigan Press, Ann Arbor, 
Mich., 1949. 


A fine statement of the economic questions related to employment versus non-employment of 
older persons. 


KLUMPP, THEODORE G.: ‘Future of the Older Worker,” Geriatrics, May-June, 
1947. 


Dr. Klumpp, President of Winthrop Chemical Company, has presented numerous papers on 
the older person. In this excellent article, he discusses the subject of employability of the older 


person, and the need for early acceptance, by all groups in our society, of the facts that have 
been learned through research. 


Kossoris, Max D.: “Absenteeism and Injury Experience of Older Workers,” 
Monthly Labor Review, July, 1948, pp. 16-19. 


An important factual report, effectively illustrated by tables and graphs, based on a survey of 
the work records of 17,800 employees in 109 companies. 

The absenteeism rate decreased consistently as age increased: In every age group above 50 
years, employees lost fewer scheduled workdays than those in any age group below 50; there 
was practically no variation between the age groups from 30 through 54 years. 

While older workers tend to take longer to recuperate after injury, this is offset by the more 
frequent accident rate of those in other age groups: In this extensive survey, disabling injuries 
reached their peak at about age 41 and then declined continuously, except for a slight rise 
between ages 50 and 55, until age 75. The peak in non-disabling injuries came at about age 
26 and then declined steadily and sharply all the way to age 75 when they amounted to one- 


third of the peak number. (See also, “Relation of Age to Industrial Injuries,’ by Max Kos- 
soris, Monthly Labor Review, 51:789-804, 1940.) 


KuH, CuirForD: “Selective Placement of Older Workers,” Journal of Gerontology, 
Vol. 1, No. 3, Part 1, July, 1946, pp. 313-318. 


Describes procedures for more scientific job placement of older workers, based on objective 
and detailed analyses of the physical and environmental demands of each job and the physical 
capacities of the worker. Lists the 25 mechanical factors used as a basis for analyzing both 
jobs and workers at the Kaiser shipyards (lifting, carrying, pushing, climbing, etc.) and 25 
environmental factors (e.g., high temperature, low temperature, sudden temperature changes, 
high places, cramped quarters, etc.). The job analyst determined the degree to which these 
factors were present in any specific job, followed by an analysis by the industrial physician of 
the individual's ability to meet each physical and environmental condition listed by the analyst. 
Specificity is the outstanding merit of this procedure, for it eliminates the indiscriminate lump- 
ing together of all workers with, say, heart disease but indicates whether, for example, a job 
which might be unsuitable for a worker recovering from coronary thrombosis might be suit- 
able for a worker at a certain stage of recovery from rheumatic fever. This method has not 
only facilitated proper placement but was found of great usefulness in getting a disabled 
worker back to work sooner than would ordinarily have been the case through use of the 
physical capacities index in assigning injured workers to other temporary work, the specifica- 
tions for which matched his physical capacities at the time. 
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LAWTON, GEORGE: ‘Psychological Guidance for Older Persons,’ Mental Health 
in Later Maturity, Supplement 168, Public Health Reports, U. S. Public Health 
Service, Washington, D. C., 1942, pp. 73-87. 


An interesting and valuable discussion of counseling older persons. The author lists specific 
tests ana techniques used in measuring degrees of mental, social, and emotional deterioration 
and suggests devices for rehabilitation. Techniques and resources for persons interested in the 
counseling problems of old age are reviewed here by a psychologist who has long been a 
specialist on the subject of old age, and who has contributed widely to both scientific and 
popular periodicals. (For an expanded and revised version of this paper see Problems of 
Aging, edited by E. V. Cowdry, second edition, revised. Williams and Wilkins, 1942. This 
book is the first major contribution to gerontology, the science of aging in all its aspects.) 


LAWTON, GEORGE: ‘Constructive Proposals Regarding Older Workers,” Personnel 
Journal, February, 1940, pp. 300-308. 


Suggests the establishment of a job re-allocation department to deal with problems growing 
out of the aging of employees, and outlines the functions of such a department. In pointing 
out the advantages of this plan, the author states that it would make possible, “a higher 
standard of performance by placing the judgment of job achievement and job obsolescence on 
an objective basis. It is also a method for retarding job obsolescence, and for cushioning the 


effects of the latter when it occurs, by setting up three categories of obsolescence: job, voca- 
tional, and human.” 


LAWTON, GEORGE: ‘‘Retirement—A Full Time Occupation,” Shell News, 1949. 


Particularly important to personnel managers and supervisors are Dr. Lawton’s four articles 
which the Shell Oil Company requested him to write for their employee publication. (For 
copies write: Employee Publications Division, Personnel Department, Shell Oil Company, 
50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y.) 


LEHMAN, Harvey C.: “Intellectual Versus Physical Peak Performance: The Age 
Factor,” The Scientific Monthly, August, 1945, pp. 127-137. 


A comparison of age with stellar output in selected physical and cultural fields, this is a study 
of the ages at which various types of outstanding performance in sport, science and the arts 
have been achieved. The author has selected great achievements, such as sport championships 
of different types or cultural creations considered of major importance by leading authorities, 
and has tabulated the ages at which they were produced. In the cultural field he includes 
mathematics, physics, astronomy, invention, literature, music, and art. It should be noted that 
this study deals with stellar performance—rather than general productivity over a long period. 
Of interest are the author’s conclusions concerning the age ranges during which the best works 
in each field have been produced. (See also Dr. Lehman's article, “Some Examples of Creative 
Achievement During Later Maturity and Old Age,” in the Journal of Social Psychology, 1949, 
pp. 49-79.) 


MartTIN, LILLiEN J., and De GRUCHY, CLARE: Sweeping the Cobwebs, MacMillan 
Company, New York, 1933, 183 pages. 


This very readable, non-technical study describes the mental hygiene techniques developed at 
Dr. Martin's Old Age Center in San Francisco, to forestall or counteract some of the mental 
and emotional problems of older people. There is an excellent chapter on the employment 
manager's problem with older workers, and on methods used to overcome reduced production, 
emotional difficulties and general deterioration. Case studies are included. Useful for coun- 
selors, and suggestive for supervisors. Of particular interest because of the recommendations, 
frequently made by various authors (such as Steinhaus, Askin and others represented in this 
Bibliography), that communities establish counseling resources for older persons. 


McFarRLAND, Ross A.: “The Older Worker in Industry,’ Harvard Business Review, 
Summer, 1943, 15 pages. 


Presents significant information to support these conclusions: (1) rapidity in decline in quality 
and quantity of performance after 40 years of age is less than is generally believed; (2) physio- 
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logical age rather than chronological age should influence employment policies; (3) older 
workers are economical, and tend to be more stable, loyal, and responsible than many younger 
employees. This article also discusses the disadvantages that may be involved in employing the 


older worker and emphasizes that each particular company must determine what is actually 
required on various jobs. 


MiLes, WALTER R.: ‘Psychological a ay of Aging,” Problems of Aging— 
Biological and Medical Aspects, Cowdry, E. V., Ed:, Josiah Macy Foundation, 
Williams and Wilkins, Baltimore, Md., 1942, pp. 756-789. 


A thorough review of what appears to be the most pertinent and objective data available con- 
cerning the effect of age on psychological traits. Age is considered here in relation to per- 
formance in typical motor response, various types of perception, speed and accuracy of learning, 
memory, intelligence, interests, drive, and achievement. 

The author considers not only average scores, but also the range of achievement at different 
ages, demonstrating that chronological age, though significant in terms of groups, is not a 
reliable measure of the individual’s capacity. Regression with age is demonstrated to depend 


upon the degree to which the activity considered depends upon such elements as speed and 
strength, or experience and judgment. 


Mites, WALTER R.: ‘Performance in Relation to Age,’ Mental Health in Later 
Maturity, Supplement 168, Public Health Reports, U. S. Public Health Service, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C., 1942, pp. 34-42. 


A study of the results of specific abilities tests correlated with age. Test results reported 
include immediate recall, dexterity in reaching and placing, and various measurements of motor 
ability as well as psychological functions. The author’s approach is technical, assuming on the 
part of the reader considerable facility with the use of statistics. 


Moork, ELON H.: “Industrial Workers in Retirement,’ Sociology and Social 
Research, January-February, 1948, pp. 691-696. 


Analyzes the records of 63 retirements from industry in positions ranging from truck drivers 
and mechanics to salesmen and technical librarians. A comparative study of 47 of these retire- 
ments indicated that they fell into four groups: “excellently adjusted” (9); “‘satisfied’” (24); 
“uncertain’” (5); and “dissatisfied” (9). Seven of the nine classified as excellently adjusted 
had retired voluntarily, whereas none of the dissatisfied group had retired willingly but rather 
because of health or institutional reasons. Analysis suggests that the degree of satisfaction is 
related to the degree of freedom from economic need. This study also reports on the average 
incomes of retirees, types of work or avocations engaged in after retirement; living arrange- 
ments of retirees; and summarizes some of the advice offered by 38 of the retirees (from both 


“satisfied” and “dissatisfied” groups) to others in their occupations approaching retirement 
years. 


Moore, ELON H.: ‘Preparation for Retirement,” Journal of Gerontology, April, 
1946, pp. 202-211. 


This discussion of retirement as a period of fulfillment rather than decline will be found 
helpful by the personnel manager who has informal counseling contacts with older employees 
nearing retirement. Considers the development of new activities and interests, the retiree’s 
role in the community and other aspects of the prospective retiree’s social situation. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MANUFACTURERS: an of the Physically 


Handicapped and the Older Workers, mimeographed, 15 pages. 


Preliminary bulletin, issued September, 1949, of a survey made by the National Association of 
Manufacturers in cooperation with the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. According 
to this survey, business and industry on the whole are shown to be alert to the productive 
effort contributed by older workers, so that age is not considered a primary factor in job 
qualification. Most employers do not feel that the hiring of older or handicapped personnel 
increases their Workmen's Compensation costs. No serious deterrent to the hiring of these 
employees is presented by collective bargaining agreements, especially in the non-manufacturing 
field where only five out of 131 companies reported any problem in this respect. 
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Nation’s Business: “Need 65 Be Time to Retire?”, by A. Barr Comstock and Sid- 
ney Morrell, fine, 1949, p. 47:5. (A digest of this article appears in: THE 
MANAGEMENT REVIEW, September, 1949, pp. 462-464, American Management 
Association. ) 


Points up the implications for industry and for society of our population's increasing life-span, 
and offers forward-looking suggestions for meeting the problems involved. 


Newsweek: “Has Old Age a Place in a Young Man’s World?”, Platform, Septem- 
ber, 1949, 22 pages. 


Written in popular, highly readable style and effectively illustrated, this booklet prepared as 
a service to club leaders and educators presents a layman’s summary of the medical, economic, 
social and psychological facts about older workers and effectively debunks some popular mis- 
conceptions about their attitudes and abilities. Would be useful in supervisors’ training 
conferences. 


O'NEILL, HuGH: Modern Pension Plans, Prentice-Hall, Inc., New York, 1947, 
382 pages. 


A comparative study of various types of pension plans, this non-technical book provides statis- 
tics relating to plans now in use (an important part of an initial report to management that 
personnel workers are often requested to submit). It discusses eligibility, retirement age, 
collateral and supplementary benefits, and death, withdrawal, and disability benefits. The dis- 
cussion of union attitudes toward establishing pension funds is outdated by developments that 
have occurred since the book was published two years ago. 


PAUL, GEORGE A.: ‘Summary of Physical Findings of Employees Over Sixty Years 
of Age,” Industrial Medicine and Surgery, September, 1949, pp. 360-364. 


This report by Dr. Paul, covers a group of 108 employees 60 years of age and over. Includes 
comparative data for younger workers. 


PEARCE, C. A.: “Employment Status of Older Workers,” Industrial Bulletin, Jan- 
uary, 1949, pp. 34-40. (Mimeographed copies of this article are available from 
the Division of Research and Statistics, New York State Department of Labor, 80 
Center Street, New York, N. Y.; see also articles in the Desmond Reports listed 
above. ) 


The Director of the Division of Research and Statistics of the New York State Department 
of Labor presents an analysis of the occupational and industrial distribution of employment 
among ‘older workers’’—those 45 years of age and over; Dr. Pearce also mentions the effect 
of empioyment of older workers on rates of various types of insurance; studies of the fre- 
quency and severity of disabling and non-disabling injuries among older workers. He presents 
several considerations of immediate interest to the personnel manager, among them the sug- 
gestion that various alternatives to compulsory retirement may be appropriate in certain situa- 
tions: transfer of workers to jobs more suited to their abilities; retraining to make effective 
transfers; less rigid schedule of hours or other adjustments on the same job, with or without 
wage adjustments; or the alternative may simply involve examination and determination by the 
employer that the individual can continue to perform the job in the same manner he has for 
years. Difficulties in administering transfer policies are discussed, from the viewpoint of costs 
to the employer, possible charges by unions and individual employees of favoritism and dis- 
crimination, etc.; despite difficulties, this policy of accommodation exists in many large firms, 
and some union contracts permit, and others require, such a policy to be followed. A compre- 
hensive survey of employee and union experience on this and related problems would be useful. 
An arbitrary age limit policy in hiring may in some instances be due to lack of information 
on the capabilities of older workers, but is often due to the trouble and cost of ascertaining 
qualifications on an individual basis. Case studies of a variety of firms that have had success- 
ful and unsuccessful experience in employing older workers are needed. 


PENNSYLVANIA MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION, EMPLOYERS ADVISORY DIVISION: 
Pension Plans in Pennsyluania—A Report on Hidden Wage Costs, Finance 
Building, Philadelphia 2, Penna., 1949, 46 pages. 

A report, by Earl Knight, of pension policies and practices of more than 1,500 companies. 


Though limited to organizations in Pennsylvania, serves as a good model for other employer 
groups contemplating such an analysis of local trends and practices. 
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POLLAK, Otro: Social Adjustment in Old Age, Social Science Research Council, 
New York, 1948, 199 pages. Contains a Bibliography of 387 items. 


A definitive summing up of current knowledge on the non-medical aspects of later maturity, 
and a comprehensive statement of feasible and needed research on the problems of social 
adjustment of older adults in a modern industrial society. This report presents, for the first 
time, a theory of the nature and process of social adjustment in old age, utilizing the avail- 
able pertinent concepts of psychology and sociology. It was prepared with the assistance of 
Dr. Glen Heathers, former staff member of the Social Science Research Council and member 
of the Committee on Social Adjustment in Old Age. 


The chapters, Psychological Analysis of Individual Adjustment to Aging, Old Age and Making 
a Living, and Attitudes and Adjustment to Aging, Old Age and Making a Living, and Atti- 
tudes and Adjustments to Retirement present an extensive analysis of the pertinent problems, 
but the entire book is important for a sound orientation to the subject. 


The non-specialist will also find this book important, particularly for guidance in distinguish- 
ing between what still remain merely assumptions regarding both the liabilities and assets of 
older employees, and actual research findings. 


RESEARCH INSTITUTE OF AMERICA: New Slant on Old Age, processed, 12 pages. 


Brief, very readable material, giving management, in capsule form, some of the highlights of 
the older worker problem. Includes an evaluation of the assets and liabilities of older em- 
ployees, and some sound and practical suggestions for handling on-the-job problems. Admir- 
ably adapted for use in staff discussions. Useful for supervisors and executives who want 
some of the essentials in brief form. 


RAUBE, S. AVERY: “Youth vs. Age,” The Conference Board Management Record, 
National Industrial Conference Board, New York, October, 1947, pp. 297-302. 


Gives excerpts from management replies to a survey regarding hiring age policies, and com- 


parative quality and quantity of production, cooperativeness, and dependability of older 
workers. 


Rosson, R. B.: “Experiment in Education of the Older Workers,” Industrial Medi- 
cine and Surgery, September, 1949, pp. 365-367. 


Describes an experimental course in “The Problems of Older Age” which was developed at 
the Walkerville plant of General Motors of Canada, Ltd. 


SCHWIMMER, IRWIN: “Future Manpower Resources,” The Conference Board Busi- 


ness Record, National Industrial Conference Board, New York, 1948, pp. 167- 
169. 


Long-term movements have evidenced a decreasing rate of labor force participation by youths 
and persons of 65 and over. Some of the casual factors for these movements are longer 
schooling periods, child labor legislation, and social security. The report concludes that 
youths will further decline in importance if trends in existence prior to 1940 continue indefi- 
nitely. Accounting for this will be a slow aging of the population as well as the movement 
toward longer schooling periods; older workers will constitute a larger proportion of the 
working population. 


SHOCK, NATHAN W.: “Older People and Their Potentialities for Gainful Employ- 
ment,” Journal of Gerontology, April, 1947, pp. 93-1021. 

Arguments’ for and against the employment of older people. Suggests a program for employ- 

ment of older workers, requiring: (1) job analysis; (2) development of tests to assess physio- 


logical age; (3) development of tests for performance capacity; and (4) education of the 
community to realize the value of utilizing the work capacities in older people. 


SLICHTER, SUMNER H.: “Social and Economic Impact of the Pension Trend,” 
Personnel Series No. 133, American Management Association,* New York, 1950. 


A thoughtful and provocative analysis of the merits and shortcomings of the four principal 

methods of providing income for the increasing numbers of persons who live longer than 

* See the American Management Association’s: catalogue of publications, Progress in Seven Fields of 
Management—1932-1949; The Management Index; and also the annual index of AMA’s monthly, 
Tus ManaceMant Review (December issue), for material published by the Association on the subject 
of pension problems and company retirement programs. 
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they are able to work (i.¢., individual savings, old age assistance, private pension plans, and 
government insurance). Dr. Slichter concludes that the present Federal Old Age and Survivors 
Insurance Plan is sound in principle and avoids the main weaknesses of the other methods, 
but it requires certain changes, which he outlines here. In stating the case for these changes, 
Dr. Slichter emphasizes that the long-run interest of employers coincides with the national 
interest and cites some interesting facts and figures to show why employers will find it most 


economical in the long run to.support the development of a really adequate federal plan of 
old-age and survivors’ insurance. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION: The Older Worker: Covered Employment, 
Taxable Wages, and Insurance Status of Workers Aged 60 and Over, 1937-1944, 


Report Number Three, Division of Program Analysis, Bureau of Old-Age and 
Survivors’ Insurance. 


Presents much detailed information on the operation of the present eligibility and benefit pro- 
visions of the Social Security Act with respect to the workers who were 65 and over at the 
beginning of 1947 and who had received some wage credits in employment covered by old-age 
and survivors’ insurance. Useful in counseling workers on their social security status, which, 


for those now approaching 65, may be somewhat difficult to determine without material of 
this type. 


SOCIAL SECURITY ADMINISTRATION: The following pamphlets are available free 
through Social Security Field Offices: 


Federal Old Age and Survivor's Insurance. A 21-page pamphlet explaining OASI in non- 
technical language, written for the average covered worker. 


Handbook on Federal Old Age and Survivor's Insurance. A 120-page pamphlet prepared for 
the use of organizations, their officers and representatives, or other persons who may be in a 
position to guide or assist workers who are covered by Federal old-age and survivor's insur- 
ance. It describes the system, and explains entitlement to benefits, and what workers must do 
to safeguard their interests. It also tells how to do these things and where to go for informa- 


tion not included in the pamphlet. This publication is considerably more detailed than that 
listed above. 


SOCIAL SECURITY RECOMMENDATIONS OF ADVISORY COUNCIL TO THE SENATE 
COMMITTEE ON FINANCE: Senate Document 208, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., 1949, 235 pages. 


This is the report of a citizen's committee, representing experts in the fields of management, 
labor, government, insurance, economics, etc., which was appointed to advise the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance regarding amendments to Social Security legislation. The report contains 
the Council’s recommendations on four major subjects: Old Age and Survivor's Insurance, 
Permanent and Total Disability Insurance, Public Assistance, and Unemployment Insurance. 
Though the legislative changes recommended differ in some aspects from the Bill which passed 
the House in 1949 (HR 6000), this report contains much of the philosophy and factual data 
upon which HR 6000 and similar bills for broadening social security are based. 


STEINHAUS, HENRY W.: Financing Old Age, National Industrial Conference 
Board, New York, 1948, 63 pages. 


This excellent study explores individual and collective means of financing old age. It contains 
extensive factual data of importance to management and to the general community. It is also 
valuable to the individual, whether employee or manager, in making personal plans for the 
years ahead. 

Dr. Steinhaus emphasizes that there is no one solution to the problem of old age security, and 
that we must develop and utilize a variety of resources. Among the possibilities: prolonging 
the span of employment by means of more realistic age requirements in industry; increasing 
old age benefits for every period an individual defers his retirement; incentives, such as low 
payroll taxes, to enable a greater number of individuals to build up reserves for their own 
retirement and thereby minimize the national problem; consideration of non-monetary methods 
of financing old age, such as ownership of living quarters. 
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STIEGLITZ, EDWARD J.: “Senescence and Industrial Efficiency,” Scientific Monthly, 
in two parts: Part I—The General Problem, June, 1944, 58:410-414; Part II, 
July, 1944, 59:9-15. 


A general non-technical discussion of relation of senescence to industrial efficiency, and of 
measures management can take to guard against difficulties and to reap the benefits of the full 
efficiency of the more experienced older worker. 

After a brief review of the social and personal effects of aging, particular attention is given 
to job placement, methods of meeting the emotional hazards of senescence, and the develop- 
ment of a constructive medical program, with periodic health inventories, to increase the indi- 
vidual’s efficiency, reduce absenteeism, and guard against assignment to responsibilities beyond 
the individual’s physical and mental capacity. 


SWARD, KEITH: “Age and Mental Ability in Superior Men,” American Journal of 
Psychology, 58:443-479, 1945. 


This article is of special interest because executive ranks, as well as other levels in business 
and industrial organizations, have felt the effects of attitudes militating against the continued 
employment of those past middle age. 


WAGGAMAN, Mary T.: “Employment of the Older Worker,” Monthly Labor Re- 
view, March, 1946, pp. 386-396. 


Conflicting trends are evident in retardation of the aging process, made possible by our scien- 
tific advances, and, on the other hand, a persistent drive towards eliminating older persons 
from the labor market. Indicates the extent of older workers in the working population; older 
workers under social security; efforts towards placement of older workers; special problems of 
older women workers; remedial programs and recommendations. (See also the same author's 
article: “Older Workers in Wartime,’ Monthly Labor Review, July, 1944, pp. 24-38.) 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, INSTITUTE ON PROBLEMS OF AGING: Journal of 
Gerontology, Ann Arbor, Mich., October, 1949, pp. 273-317. 


Condensations of seven papers presented at the institute, dealing with both economic and 
social aspects. 


WOLFBEIN, SEYMOUR L.: ‘The Length of Working Life,” Population Studies, 
December, 1949. 


This article represents an application of the familiar life table technique to the measurement 
of the average length of working life of men workers. A table of working life for men is 
shown, containing estimates of the rates of entry and of separation from the labor force (due 
to death or retirement) and of the average remaining years of life and of working life at each 
age. Comparisons are also presented for 1900 and 1947. This material should be of interest 
to all those concerned with the general problem of retirement and of trends in old-age 
dependency. 


ZEMAN, Frepric D.: “Accident Hazards of Old Age: The Physician’s Role in 
a Program of Prevention,” Geriatrics, January-February, 1948. 

A good discussion of a phase of the problem of employing older people that is of primary 

importance. 


OTHER SOURCES 
Bibliographies: 


ARMSTRONG, FLORENCE A.: The Noncash Needs of Aged Persons Affecting Their 
Individual and Social Security, Federal Security Agency, Social Security Admin- 
istration, Bureau Memorandum No. 68, March, 1948, 203 pages. 

An annotated bibliography dealing with problems of old age adjustment other than economic. 


Arranged under major headings of: Housing, Occupational Activities, Leisure Time, Emotional 
Adjustment and Health. 
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GRIFFIN, JOHN J. P.: Classified Bibliography on Geriatrics and the Care of the 
Aged, 1948, 80 pages. (Available from the author at: 57 School Street, Somer- 
ville, Mass.) 


An excellent bibliography of about 1,200 references efficiently classified. 


PoLLAK, Orro: An important bibliography of almost 400 items is appended to 
Dr. Pollak’s research report, Social Adjustment in Old Age, published by the 
Social Science Research Council, New York, 199 pages, 1949. 


SociaL SEcuRITY: Some Basic Readings in Social Security. Federal Security Agency, 
Social Security Administration, Publication No. 28, January, 1947, 87 pages. 
(Available from the U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D. C.) 

A bibliography of significant books, pamphlets, articles and periodicals on the Social Security 

Act and the programs administered under it. Includes references to proposed amendments, not 

only in fields where programs now exist, but also in respect to health and disability insurance. 

Includes general aspects—law, administrative, financing. Also special sections on Old Age 


and Survivor's Insurance, Employment Security, Public Assistance, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
Health Insurance—and foreign systems. 


WELFARE COUNCIL OF NEW York City: A Selective Bibliography on the Welfare 
of Older People (44 East 23rd Street, New York, July 1, 1949, 46 pages). 


A comprehensive listing of 400 references classified into groups such as: Community Plan- 
ning, Employment, Financial Aspects, Health, Housing; Social and Personal Adjustment. 


Periodicals: 
Geriatrics: American Geriatrics Society, 84 South Tenth Street, Minneapolis 10, 
Minn. Quarterly. 


A journal devoted to research and clinical study of the diseases and processes of aging. 
Journal of Gerontology: The Gerontological Society, 507 South Euclid, St. Louis 
10, Mo. Quarterly. : 


Covers all aspects of aging: Medical, Sociological, Economic, Psychological. Each issue con- 
tains an excellent current bibliography of books, pamphlets and articles on old age. 


Journal of Living: 1819 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

The only popular monthly concentrating on the problems and interests of middle age and older 

people. 

Monthly Labor Review: Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Contains, from time to time, reports of research on the employment and efficiency of older 
workers. Every issue carries several pages of annotated references on new publications in 
personnel and industrial relations and one of the major sub-groups is the Older Worker. 


Organizational Groups: 


AMERICAN PSYCHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION, DIVISION OF MATURITY AND OLD AGE: 
1515 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 5, D. C. 


BUREAU OF LaBor Statistics: U. S. Department of Labor, Washington, D.C. A 
Committee has been set up to ‘promote and coordinate’ the Bureau's studies on 
the older worker. Chairman of this Commitee is Seymour L. Wolfbein, Chief 


of the Occupational Outlook Division, U. S$. Department of Labor, Washington, 
i Sn 


New YorK STATE JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON PROBLEMS OF THE AGING: 
Senator Thomas C. Desmond, Chairman, 94 Broadway, Newburgh, N. Y. 





LABOR RELATIONS— 
MUTUAL ADJUSTMENT OR CONFLICT? 


By SIDNEY C. SUFRIN 
Director 
Business and Economic Research Center 
Syracuse University 


Our labor relations climate is examined here by an economist who be- 
lieves that “the test of a reasonable, satisfying industrial life is in the 
pragmatic test of workability." Mr. Sufrin advocates no single philosophy 
to solve our industrial conflicts; rather, he feels that flexibility and plia- 
bility are ideals to be striven for in handling our day-to-day labor prob- 
lems, and that common-sense solution of minor difficulties is the keystone 
of sound relationships. 


| hn DISCUSSING labor relations, it is necessary to define the structure within 
which the relations occur. This discussion must, perforce, be general in nature, 
though it is recognized that each firm has its own particular history, ground rules, 
and rode of behavior. But each specific firm is not completely unlike its fellow 
firms; rather, all firms share certain characteristics, in addition to their unique and 
peculiar ones. To understand the full setting of industry means to understand and 
define such elements as industrial habits, plant history, political attitudes, social 
organization of the community, and a host of others. 

For our purposes, the elements which generally affect or condition labor- 


management relations and therefore the attitudes, — complaints of labor with 
respect to personnel or labor relations are the political system, the economic system, 
the trade union system, and the general ideology of management and labor. 


POLITICAL SYSTEM 


The political system of the United States is, in common parlance, democratic. 
In its operation, the system works through pressure groups adjusting and accom- 
modating one to the other, so that workable or pragmatic arrangements are arrived 
at. The virtue of the system is not that these arrangements are ideal but rather 
that they are often fairly acceptable compromises and, above all, frequently may 
be changed. 


ECONOMIC SYSTEM 


The economic system which dominates the American scene is a system of 
large-scale production. This does not mean that all plants and all firms are large 
scale. It means that the small-scale plants are larger and more mechanized than 
the plants of any historical epoch, and furthermore that the leading firms—those 
which set the pace in terms of production, pricing, wages—are more often than 
not large-scale units. It is frequently overlooked that the large-scale productive 
system of the United States has not created the straitjacket of monopoly. Granting 
that we have monopoly in the system, it is also apparent that we have an enormous 
amount of competition, much of which is the rigorous brand called “imperfect 
competition.” 


“Based on an address before the Southwestern Ohio Personnel Conference, conducted by the Miami 
Valley Personnel Association. 
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TRADE UNION SYSTEM 


In the last 20 years, the power of large-scale business has to an appreciable 
degree been matched by the power of large-scale trade unions. The great power 
of the trade unions does not make itself felt entirely or most forcibly in the eco- 
nomic sphere, in the sphere of wages, prices and production; it is of extreme signi- 
ficance, however, in the sphere of politics, so that the economic effects of the union, 
in many instances, flows from its sheer political strength. This, of course, is not 
to say that the unions are without economic power. It is to say that the behavior 


of the unions in a social situation is often politically oriented, and thus difficult 
for management to comprehend. 


IDEOLOGY 


The ideology of industry and labor is not well defined. By ideology is meant 
simply the complex of hopes, desires, methods of thought, and modes of behavior, 
and most important, the goals sought. 

We in democratic America face a difficult dilemma in this field of ideology. 
If great segments of the system all think the same and want the same things, 
progress toward the hopes and aspirations is easier than if there are conflicting 
ideologies. Yet, freedom is more difficult in a world where the ideology has be- 
come crystallized and generally accepted. In other words, the strength of our 
freedom depends, in part, on the diversity of our ideologies. 

Nor is there a single ideology for business. Not only is the whole social 
outlook and economic outlook of top management different among different top 
managements, but the purposes, the thinking, the behavior of top management 
differ essentially from those of middle management and, in turn, from those 
of lower management. From my own research in this field, I am of the opinion 
that the lower levels of management, let us say the foremen, have thought a 
much closer to those of the ordinary workman in the factory than to the layer of 
management directly above the foreman, i.e., the middle layer of management. 
This diversity on the managerial side means that policies and directives issued from 
the top mean different things to and give rise to different attitudes and behavior 
patterns in the various layers of management. 

Nor has labor a single ideology. Surely no one would argue that the drives 
and hopes and aspirations of a president of a great international union are the 
same as those of a president of a local union, or that the local leaders’ attitudes 
are identical with a shop steward’s or with an ordinary employee's. Yet, we 
frequently use the word “labor’’ to include all these diverse personalities or areas. 
The notion, then, of labor's attitudes in personnel relations presents an almost 
impossible problem to analyze short of a fat volume. One example will serve 
to illustrate: Mr. Gomberg of the ILGWU has rather fixed views on job evaluation 
and similar mechanical classifications and wage-fixing approaches. Mr. Barkin of 
the Textile Workers’ Union is literally a pole apart from Gomberg. Yet, both 
these men are covered by the term “labor spokesmen” or “labor union officials.” 


PATTERNS OF BEHAVIOR 


It appears, then, that our world is a world of similarity and diversity. It is 
commonplace to say the world is dynamic, that is changing. This dynamism has 
given rise to waves or patterns of behavior. We are all familiar with three or four 
postwar rounds of wage increases. In the study of wage adjustments in New York 
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State done by the Business and Economic Research Center at Syracuse University, 
we discovered that since the war the rounds or waves of wage adjustments are very 
real statistical phenomena which transcend industry and area in the state. Less 
marked, but equally real, has been the wave of interest in the so-called “fringe 
items.” A.C. Croft of the National Foremen’s Institute, writing on fringe items 
in PERSONNEL, July, 1948, made the statement that of the more than 450 union 
contracts which he examined, contracts written in the first half of 1948 and covering 
15 industries, certain fringe items, such as clauses covering vacations, holidays, 
insurance plans, sick leave, pension plan, severance pay, call in and report time, 
premium pay, etc., recurred without regard to area or industry. Mr. Croft intimates 
that no single person or group of people has sat down as the general staff of labor 
to plan fringe items. Rather, the ideas of fringe items arose from the needs, or 
alleged needs, of people in given plants. In truth, we have here ideological ele- 
ments which are being born and are growing. 

My analysis of these fringe items leads me to believe that they are designed 
to answer two lacks in the lives of most working people, indeed, in the lives of 
most all of us. These are: (1) the lack of security, and (2) the lack of personal 
recognition. The achievement of security might very well imply the loss of per- 
sonal and individual recognition. Security for a large and complex society seems 
to imply a limitation on individual action and individual recognition, because 
security is achieved by general rules, by general policies, and by generalized be- 
havior. On the other hand, we in America have been nurtured on the idea of in- 
dividualism, and when this reaches the level of the ordinary factory worker he 
thinks in terms of payment for call-in and reporting time (protection against the 
abuse of the individual's time), or a paid sick leave, which is essentially an assur- 
ance that the individual will be et for. Above all, the individual seeks some 


assurance that he can express himself and feel that the job he is doing is significant, 


not only in terms of his contributions to the gigantic whole which he cannot com- 
prehend but also on a more limited understandable basis. Labor seeks this in 
literally a multitude of ways. Often the very search is satisfying if it gives the 
individual employee the feeling that. his interests as a person are being protected, 
or that he, as an individual, has the chance to vote or talk about things of im- 
portance. 

As an economist I am disturbed that the non-wage and non-hour elements 
of a contract are called fringe items. These items are fringe or marginal only in 
their novelty, surely not in the cost they entail, because any cost analysis of these 
elements would put most of them, I think, in the realm of fixed costs—they may 
become, in effect, an institutionalized burden to industry more like amortization 
charges than like ordinary labor costs. This is not to argue against or for fringe 
items. This is only to insist that they are not fringe but rather basic in any ra- 
tional discussion of cost and returns. In terms of labor relations too, these items 
are not fringe but often basic. 


So much for the general discussion. More specifically, the individual worker 
looks to his job to supply him income, interest, and activity. The interest, income, 
and activity, however, boil down to a type of a dilemma, since, to the individual 
worker, they mean the desire for security and the desire for adventure. This is 
usually stated as desire for security and desire for recognition, but I like my own 
formulation a little better. We all know what security means. It means the assur- 
ance that the job and the income will be there next week, next year, and indeed so 
long as the employee desires the job. This is not enough to keep people happy 
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and satisfactorily adjusted, however. People want the joy of taking risks or at least 
the joy of the illusion of taking risks. Mere recognition is not sufficient because 
it can be achieved by such unsubtle techniques as getting one’s picture in the plant 
newspaper or by winning a lottery, or indeed, by being a very bad workman. Such 
recognition is only part of what is wanted and probably what is needed. There 
is a need in life to salt the flat gruel of living. This salt is adventure. 


THE JOB AS THE MAIN ELEMENT IN LIFE 


The most important part of a person’s life is his job. This does not mean 
that without the job he could not live for he would have no income. It means 
more than that. It means that people talk about their job, think about their job, 
and build their whole lives in terms of their jobs. The job in the modern factory 
has .come to satisfy the gregarious desires of people as well as more individual or 
more personal and even unique attributes of personality. It is, in brief, the major 
aspect of the social life of the wage earner. To be satisfying it must provide him 
with the opportunity not only for advancement, but the opportunity for expressing 
himself—and self-expression is the basic adventuresome element in social life. 
Providing the worker with an opportunity for self-expression does not mean that 
the factory must be turned into a playground or that each factory worker must be 
treated as some delicate flower. Rather, it means that methods must be sought to 
vary or soften the necessary routine of the factory in such a way that the essential 
work of production can be accomplished. There are many ways of achieving this, 
and the ways vary with the personalities and attitudes of management and with 
the personalities and attitudes of labor, as well as with the particular technology of 
the plant. The plant newspaper, for example, with its shop reporters, and its 
stories of the doings and developments in the factory, may be sufficient to give some 
employees a sense of participation and of belonging. Job transfers again may be 
sufficient adventure for some employees, even if the transfers occur no more fre- 
quently than once a year or once every three years. Indeed, for some employees 
the security of a single job held over a long period of time might be adventuresome. 
Athletics are another useful and good outlet for some people; for others, incentive 
wage systems. 

Adventure, which really implies some behavior out of the routine, can be 
achieved either on a physical or geographical level by a person doing something 
or being moved from one place to another. We have not sufficiently recognized 
the notion that thought, knowledge, understanding—are themselves types of ad- 
venture which are satisfactory to great masses of people. William James many 
years ago made this point in his work in the field of psychology. Mere information 
about the factory and its economic and technical program, vicarious contact with 
officials through letters and editorials—these factors in themselves can be of enor- 
mous value, in developing the interests of the employee in his job. It is frequently 
these minor elements which, taken together, supply the risk or illusion of risk, 
the recognition and the personality expression which make life adventuresome. A 
little bit of the Suduaiiiaiine and out of the routine goes a long way for many 

le. 

From the above discussion flows another thought. People want to be part 
of a group. They want the sense of participating in an enterprise. We have at 
least been partially successful in developing a sense of participation and belonging 
—of giving one’s self to a greater structure. The good adjustment of the indi- 
vidual means loyalty to the firm or job, and loyalty is not.an empty phrase—it is 
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an observable phenomenon. The sense of participation which is essential to most 
well-adjusted persons has not beep developed, except among a few people, in the 
ranks of employees, to the level b decision-making. Most people probably would 
be quite content to have important decisions made for them—at least under certain 
circumstances and for certain purposes. We have not, however, as yet sufficiently 
analyzed the circumstances and purposes where decision-making is desirable and 
beneficial, and where it is not. There is undoubtedly a great and delightful sense 
of responsibility carried by an employee who, at his union meeting, votes upon 
accepting or rejecting a trade union contract or wage adjustment. True, in many 
instances such feeling of responsibility is spurious and illusory, but nevertheless it 
exists. On the other hand, many employees, foremen especially, feel that their 
own powers of decision are limited by management, and thus the employee or fore- 
man in this instance feels that his sense of participation and belonging is reduced 
because on matters of importance his voice is less than a small, still voice. It would 
be ideal if a given area of importance could be marked off as an area for decision- 
making by people who normally don’t make decisions in their industrial life. I 
cannot define that area, but I feel that the lack of such area reduces the whole 
sense of participation which is essential in a well-run enterprise. Wages or income 
are not sufficient to secure a meaningful adjustment to life in a factory. Wages 
and income are, in the language of logic, necessary but not sufficient conditions. 


CONFLICT AND UNITY 
This leads us to.a notion which has not been sufficiently explored in industrial 
thinking, either on the side of labor or management. 


About 100 years ago, Karl Marx offered his theory of the essential class con- 
flict in capitalistic life. Few people can be neutral with respect to Marx. He has 


his adherents—he has his opponents. His analysis, in my opinion, doesn’t make 
much sense when applied in the management of a factory; nevertheless I am forced 
to suggest that the conflict idea has crept into general thinking—into management's 
and labor’s thinking. How often has not management spoken, let us say, of the 
foreman as management on the firing line. Here is an example of words being 
used to describe a function in terms of conflict, when, in truth, the essence of the 
function has nothing to do with conflict. I would be inclined to say that the first 
line of management is the employee who is fabricating some article. The conflict 
is between nature and man—that is, between things and people, and not between 
people as members of groups. 

How often has not labor spoken of the employer as its enemy. Yet this is 
obvious nonsense. The employer and the employee in the limited area of the 
factory cannot be enemies using every technique to destroy each other. More often 
than not, the whole idea of conflict is completely out of place. 

Is it not possible that the semantics of both our thought and expressions have 
tended to create conflict or exaggerate minor differences into conflict to the mutual 
disadvantages of both labor and management? 


LABOR RELATIONS THEORY 


The theory or structure of labor relations can be expressed by this analogy: 
When the plant is operating, when the decisions to be made are decisions affecting 
production, the plant may be likened to a chain, each one of whose links is neces- 
sary if the chain is to bear its weight. The chain is pulled taut, and as it is pulled 
taut each link adjusts to the link above and the link below. There is no question 
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here of conflict—there is merely a question of adjustment or accommodation. The 
purposes of the factory or in our analogy, the chain, is clear—it is production, in- 
come, and meaningful social organization. However, there are at least two cir- 
cumstances when the links are rearranged in the chain and where the accommoda- 
tion and adjustment of the links are redefined. These two periods might be called 
periods of formal adjustment and periods of crisis. Formal adjustments occur when 
a new contract is being written, when a major policy of management and labor 
is being negotiated or tested by discussion. In the second type of adjustment, the 
crisis adjustment, the position and adjustment of the links are changed not as a 
result of the formal agreement to change the adjustment, but rather because some 
important new element has entered the picture during the interval between formal 
adjustments. An example of this might be an important grievance or a decision 
on the part of either labur or management to open the wage clauses of a contract 
before a contract has run its course, or any other significant change in relation of 
the links to the chain. In essence, I am inclined to think, and here I follow Neil 
Chamberlain of Yale, that the crisis adjustment and the formal adjustments have 
very much in common. The major difference is that the time of the formal adjust- 
ments becomes known when the previous adjustment, e¢.g., contractual agreement, 
was entered into while the crisis adjustments tend to accur with less warning and 
consequently with less mental preparedness, and often tend to be problems of im- 
mediate and pressing importance, e.g., application of seniority provisions in a layoff. 

This theory of labor relations, which I think expresses the purposes and ideals 
of personnel relations from the viewpoint of labor as well as management, is 
based upon neither a simple economic analysis of costs and returns nor a broad 
sociological-psychological notion that the end of industrial relations is the com- 
plete power of making decisions and power of control either in the hands of labor 
or management. Rather, it is a theory that both general factors and specific factors 
in effect control the relations between and among people and groups of people in 
a factory. It provides for the necessary ideological differences of the American 
scene and thus for the essential individual freedoms which must be interpreted in 
the light of action. The test of soundness of the labor-management relationship 
is not judged by reference to some rigid and distant ideal. It is rather pragmatic 
within the framework of our given social structure. The main idea is that legis- 
lation and contract are part of the framework rather than the content of good labor 
relations. The factory is the place in which problems are solved. When the 
problems are solved in accordance with rules or in accordance with mechanical 
requirements, the element of judgment or decision-making is slight. However, 
most of our problems are solved not in terms of any principles or in terms of simple 
mechanical facts. Each problem must be solved in terms of the immediate needs 
of the people faced with the problem. Law and contract are the limits of the 
settlement. They are not the settlement themselves. Flexibility and pliability, it 
seems to me, are ideals to be sought in day-to-day labor relations. 


WHAT LABOR WANTS 


What labor wants, whether it knows it or not, are gatisfying day-to-day rela- 
tions. The test of a reasonable, satisfying industrial life is in the pragmatic test 
of workability. It is the common sense, realistic, adjustment of the minor problems 
which are of great significance in determining labor relations. There are more 
ways to kill a cat than by choking it on butter, and so there are more ways of 
building good relationships than by following a single philosophy or single text- 
book. Individualism in industrial relations is difficult because of large-scale trade 
unions, large-scale industry, large-scale communications, and so the step by step, 
case by case, approach is essential. 
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owns following quiz is designed primarily to enable practicing industrial relations 
men to review their knowledge of the broad field of personnel policies and 
practices. The specialist in job evaluation, testing, safety, etc., can use the questions 
and answers to enhance his understanding and appreciation of other phases of the 
department's work. While experience with the test in some companies may show 
it to be valuable (or may yee sar that certain sections are of value) in screening 
applicants for industrial relations positions, it is intended primarily as a training 
tool and a means of self-analysis rather than a selection device. The quiz does 
not attempt fundamentally to measure native aptitude. 


Because the test is comprehensive and thus requires some time to complete, 
it has been divided into five parts—each involving a somewhat different type of 
question or probler—which may be taken conveniently at separate times. 


The question section is followed (on pages 385 to 391) by the suggested 
auswers and explanations of the reasoning underlying them. If you answer incor- 
rectly more than the number of questions ‘and items specified below for each Part, 


it is an indication that your Industrial Relations I.Q. is in need of some brushing 
up: 


QUESTIONS ITEMS QUESTIONS ITEMS 
Part | 3 - Part V 
Part Il 3 4 Problem 1 
Part III { 6 Problem 
Part IV 3 6 Problem 
Problem 4 
Problem 


PART I 


Check below the statements which you know to be correct. 


For most effective results, minor personnel policies should be widely 
publicized; the major policies should be kept confidential among top 
officials. 


Good attitudes on the part of management are indispensable to good 
employee attitudes. 


3.______The exit interviewer cannot function for the benefit of the company 
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unless He has power to transfer, promote, reinstate a worker or to assure 
him an improvement in his working conditions. 
___Since so few workers can become leaders in a union, the union has little 
to offer in the way of respect and status to the great majority of workers. 
___Though hiring is a specialized activity, it is desirable that the supervisor 
have the final say in the selection of his subordinates. 

Old-age assistance is based on need; old-age insurance benefits bear no 
relationship to need. 

_A worker moving from a job in one state to a job in another state is 
unable to obtain any unemployment compensation until he has worked 
in the new state for five years. 

The Social Security Act resulted in a widespread decline in private pen- 
sion plans in industry. 

-Young employees are not interested in security; pension plans, there- 
fore, hold no attraction for them. 

__A guaranteed annual wage plan should not be instituted unless it is 
possible to cover all employees in a plant. 

The National Labor Relations Board has the power to issue an injunc- 
tion. 

Because the industrial relations department specializes in worker prob- 
lems, all grievances should be taken up with it before they are sent 
through the regular grievance machinery. 

13._______Strikes and lockouts are usually outlawed during the life of a labor 
contract. 

14. The great majority of complaints handled by the foreman need not be 
reduced to writing. 

15. Disputes submitted to arbitration should be stated in writing, and the 
limits beyond which the arbitrator may not go should be established. 

A maintenance-of-membership clause is an arrangement which requires 
all new employees, after a designated waiting period, to join a union 
for the duration of the contract. 

Since attitudes are subjective, the information secured in exit interviews 
is not very useful. 

Daily and monthly patterns are usually found in a plant’s absenteeism. 
Attitude studies frequently stir up trouble by leading workers to think 
about their grievances. 

A serious complaint against all types of interviewing is that bias often 
exists on the part of the interviewer. 

The best method to get an insight into workers’ attitudes is to analyze 
labor turnover and efficiency records. 

In the past decade personnel administration has amassed such a wealth 
of facts that today it can truly be called a science. 

Labor turnover has little significance to management except in periods 
of prosperity. 

Posting absentees’ names is an excellent device for decreasing ab- 
senteeism. 
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PART II 


1. Labor negotiations are most desirably conducted: 
(Check only one) 


A_._________by the line department exclusively 
B________by the industrial relations.or personnel department exclusively 


C_____by the personnel department, with representatives from the line department 
attending 


D_______._by a line department, 
attending 
E______ exclusively by lawyers 


with representatives from the personnel department 


2. Mark with #1 those items below which are primary in preparing for a 
contract negotiation; designate #2 those items which are secondary; leave blank 
those which can be discounted. 


—________Cost-of-living data 
_________Ability to pay 
-National man-hour productivity 
Competitive position 


____.__Union papers 
1 ey Fees 
________National output figures 
; Emplovee attendance at company 
events 
_________Man-hour productivity of group 
represented 


___.Comparative settlements 


In the problems below, check those items which apply. (None apply in some 
instances.) 


3. In the conduct of negotiations: 


Both company and union representatives should express their thoughts freely, 
~~ including expressions of differences within each group. 
One spokesman should be designated by each committee, with the understand- 
ing that no one else is to express a position. 
______Chairmen of the respective committees should be designated, each leading his 
conferees and coordinating the participation of committee members. 
D_________Each party should endeavor to “trap” the other into commitments. 
E.______ The respective conferees should have authority to commit, with reference back 
to the company or the employees represented. 


B 


ea 


4. In negotiations, it is good practice for the conferees to: 


A_________attempt to settle on the basis of mutual understanding of problems 
B_________refer to potential strike or lockout 


C____mmmmtreserve settlement for mediation or arbitration, even though agreement can be 


reached in negotiations 
_____create emergencies to assure appointment of a fact-finding board 


D. 


5. In the mediation process, the mediator ordinarily: 


A_______decides the issues that were left unresolved 

B. __only draws up an arbitration agreement on the unresolved issues 

_ ___attempts by persuasion to bring the parties together on unsettled issues 
D________brings the parties together by threatening governmental seizure 

E ______encourages management to accept the viewpoint of the union 


_begins anew, cancelling - all prior commitments made up to the point when he 
took over 
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6. A labor agreement should preferably: 


_include every possible working situation, leaving nothing to administrative dis- 
cretion 

_be couched in legal language 
permit “hedging” in its administration by the inclusion of ambiguous language 
include escape clauses permitting a strike or lockout 


7. Grievance provisions in a contract preferably: 


permit employees to carry any subject whatsoever to the final step of the pro- 
cedure 

provide for many steps of review so as to assure deliberation 

define the nature of a grievance 

provide for written submissions and reply 

provide for systematic review within designated time limits 

provide for informal discussion of any problem the employee may have that is 
not covered by the contract 


8. Check those four statements that indicate generally accepted schools of 
thought among industrial relations people: 


A _The rights of management and of the employees should be left vague in the 
contract. 

B_ The absence of a management clause results in leaving to management every- 
thing not otherwise mentioned in the contract. 
A detailed enumeration of management rights is highly desirable. 
A statement to the effect that everything not mentioned in the contract is left 
to management discretion is most desirable. 
A management clause should include statements as to what the company will 
not bargain on. 
A brief enumeration of major management rights, together with a general 
statement leaving to company discretion that which is not included in the con- 
tract, is most desirable. 


9. Union negotiating committees usually strive for: 
& & ; 


__super-seniority for union officials 
_no-lockout clauses 

_no-strike clauses 

merit increases 

_exclusive jurisdiction of work 


The following five questions (10-14), each consisting of several statements, 
have to do with the work of the employment division. Check those statements which 
are true and should be adhered to. 


10. 


_Intelligent selection policy calls for the deliberate inclusion in your workforce 
of some employees of known inferior intelligence. 
Even under conditions of excellent original selection and placement, it is im- 
portant that man-job combinations be reviewed regularly and frequently. 
It is pointless to interview a man untif he has filled out a regular application 
blank for your information. 
Two different kinds of weights are normally assigned to the same weighted 
application blanks: 


a. Different questions receive different weights. 
b. Different answers to the same questions are accorded different weights. 
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An applicant for a responsible position should be definitely rejected if he is 
discovered in an interview to be rationalizing his past behavior. 

Understanding the psychological process of “identification” will prove highly 
useful in getting a line on an applicant's ideals and standards. 

A weighted application blank is a form of psychological test. 

-Job descriptions, properly written, serve equally well for purposes of wage 
determination, employment, and complete job training. 


If good interviewers are scarce, it would be wise to reserve them all for final 
placement interviewing, assigning the more inexperienced interviewers to pre- 
liminary screening. 

To maintain plant morale, job applicants who are friends of high officials 
should be interviewed courteously and then uniformly rejected. 

Opposition to the hiring of Negroes is stronger among top management people 
in general than it is among lower-level management and routine workers. 
Supervisory personnel usually strive to overstate the importance of their de- 


partment, and therefore should not participate in the preparation of job descrip- 
tions. 


_The unskilled writer of job descriptions generally uses more elaborate and 
detailed questionnaires than does the experienced writer. 

Centralization of employmeat activities will be of more value to a large than 
to a small firm. 

In short-term hiring, experience and training of the applicants are of great 
importance; when hiring for long-term tenure, inborn ability becomes a greater 
consideration. 

Test results on a given individual should be analyzed by the “‘profile’’ method 
rather than by “averaging” the results of different tests. 

Correlating the results of tests with production records and merit ratings 
would constitute a check for reliability. 


Occasional gifted individuals have developed a high degree of accuracy in 
judging applicants’ general level of ability on the basis of appearance, even 
from photographs. 

An employee handbook, carefully prepared according to modern authorities, 
would make little or no use at all of such phrases as “Don’t’’ and “Employees 
are prohibited from... .” 

The interview method of acquiring information for job descriptions is more 
satisfactory for a wider variety of jobs than is the questionnaire. 

_A satisfactory check on the usefulness of a new test is to determine how well 
it has worked in another plant similar to yours. 


15. The following statements refer to the general use of statistical methods 
and symbols in personnel research. Check those which are correct: 


_A Pearsonian correlation coefficient of 0.45 indicates that a test should be 
immediately discarded. 
When results reveal a very wide dispersion, it is more accurate to reduce them 
to an arithmetic mean than to a median score. 
The term “skewed curve of distribution” is employed only when the numbers 
in the better-than-average group reach 20% or more. 
_The symbol r is equivalent to the term “average deviation.” 
A study of whether the difference in production of comparable workers in two 


different plants is due to chance is best conducted by the procedures of analysis 
of variance. 
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PART Ill 


The following statements (1-4) refer to the general problem of discipline. 
Check those that are true. (None apply in some instances.) 


1. 


A_______The majority of workers resent discipline and would prefer that none be 


employed. 

The right of a worker to have his discipline challenged through the union 
inevitably holds management's hand until such time has elapsed that much of 
the “punch” of the discipline is lost. 

To be acceptable to employees, disciplinary procedures must provide identical 
penalties for all individuals for the same offense. 


B 


2. 


A_______By its very nature, the primary purpose of discipline must be to punish the 
offender. 
B________If employees are to be assured the right of a fair hearing, disciplinary action 
should never be taken until the hearings are completed and a final decision has 
been reached. 
______If in doubt, a supervisor should not discuss an impending disciplinary action 
with his superior before deciding the case, since his decision may subsequently 
have to be appealed to the same superior. 


_______To avoid seeming unduly critical, a supervisor should usually disregard minor 
infractions of rules. 


Sc 


D_ 


3. 


A_______The penalty of time off without pay should be frequently applied. 


Sa re em who are jointly or equally involved in the same infraction 


should be given the same discipline. 

__Employees coming to the industrial relations department with a disciplinary 
problem should be encouraged to appeal a decision they consider unfair, even 
though the industrial relations representative does not himself think it so. 

___Usually, more cases appealed to an impartial umpire are lost through lack of 
proper records and failure to employ accepted hearing procedures than through 
unfair decisions on the part of the supervisors originally applying the discipline. 
_In a small group of 15 to 25 persons, disciplinary action should never be 


necessary provided the foreman is an excellent leader and his employees are 
scientifically selected. 


c 


D 





4. In determining the relation between the personnel department and the 
supervisor in the administration of discipline, check the principles which apply: 
A. ___The supervisor should never administer any discipline going into the employee's 
record without first obtaining permission from the industrial relations depart- 
ment so that all discipline may be in line with company policy. 

__.The supervisor should not be permitted to discharge any employee without 
clearing first with the industrial relations department to make sure that his 
reasons are bona fide and sufficient. 

__A supervisor should have full responsibility to administer all degrees and 
types of discipline, subject to the right of the employee (whether union or 
non-union) to appeal his case through the recognized grievance machinery. 

___The supervisor should sign the discipline award, but the industrial relations 
department should be instructed to see that all cases are cleared with it unoffi- 
cially before awards are signed. 

E________The industrial relations depattment should aid supervision by issuing a chart 
suggesting maximum and minimum awards for various classifications of in- 
fractions when committed under average circumstances and by workers with 
run-of-the-mill attitudes and records. 

F ______Supervisors should be required to use their judgment in awarding discipline, 
as each case must be judged on the individual’s merits. 


D 
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The next three questions (5-7) deal with job evaluation. Check every state- 
ment which describes a function that can be performed satisfactorily by job evalua- 
tion processes. 


» 


A________ Achieve immediate, substantial savings in payroll 

B________Determine the difference in take-home pay between two people producing dif- 
ferent quantities on the same incentive job and having the same base rate 

C__._____Determine the rate range of base rates for one incentive job as compared with 
another 

D________Determine which individuals should receive minimum, middle, or top rates in 
a rate range on a given job 


6. 


A_______Determiine the difference in basic hourly rates for two different jobs 
B__._____Determine whether the operations on a given job can be simplified 
C_______Determine the standard time for a given operation 
D________Ascertain the market rate for a given job 


7. 


A_._______Compare the skill and experience required for two different jobs 

B________ Determine the amount of incentive bonus to be given for 100% production 

C_______Establish eligibility requirements for vacation with pay for a given job 

D________Determine the appropriate length of the working day and the spacing of rest 
periods 


The next three questions (8-10) deal with merit rating. Check every statement 
which describes a function that can be performed satisfactorily by merit rating. 


8. 


A_____Determine eligibility for promotion 

B______ Determine whether a given type of work is being underpaid 
C___.____Determine what kinds of people are required to perform the various plant jobs 
D_______Aid the employment department in making a selection among job applicants 


9. 


A________ Determine whether incentive rates have been set too high 
B________Determine relative ability of two people in performing a given job 
C________Determine relative ability of two people to perform distinctly different jobs 
D________Determine eligibility for in-grade pay increases 


10. 


A_______ Assist in developing in-plant sources of labor supply 

B________ Determine the relative pay of two persons producing different quantities on the 
same incentive job and having the same base rate 

C__"_____Determine sequence of employees to be laid off (if seniority is not used) 

D_________Determine what workers are in need of further training to improve their pres- 
ent job performance 


Questions 11-14 deal with federal legislation only. Check every statement that 
is applicable to any firm covered by general federal labor legislation. Answer only 
in terms of the requirements of the law. 


ap 


| Wee If union members are available, non-union labor may not be hired. 
B______ Union members may not be fired except for incompetence or insubordination. 
C______An employer may not refuse to bargain with a certified union. 

D________An employer may not deal with two or more unions in the same plant. 
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Overtime at the rate of time-and-one-half must be paid routine workers after 
40 hours have been worked in one week 

Time-and-one-half must be paid after eight hours in any one day 

Double time must be paid for work on Sundays. 

-Time-and-one-half must be paid for work on Saturdays. 


Time-and-one-half must be paid for work on holidays. ; 
Double time must be paid for work over eight hours on any day for which 
time-and-one-half is the normal rate. 


Boys under 16 may not be employed in a manufacturing process without special 
permission. 


Women may not be employed for night-shift work. 


No employee, man or woman, may be paid less than the rate per hour specified 
as minimum. 


No employee may work more than 56 hours in one week. 


Legal provisions on wages and hours may be waived if agreed to in writing by 
a bona fide labor union. 


Foremen are not allowed to unionize, and employers may not bargain with 
them. 


-The employer must make payments for Social Security, and maintain accurate 
records of such for each employee. 


The employer must carry insurance to cover payments to workers injured while 
in his employ. 


-The employer may refuse to establish either a pension fund or a guarantee of 
employment. 


__Federal wage and hour regulations do not apply to executives. 


PART IV 
|B 


During the course of a contract year, your company subcontracts a portion 
of its production. Your union agreement has no limitation on subcontracting, this 
demand having been dropped by the union in the most recent negotiations. More- 
over, the agreement has a scope clause leaving to management discretion those mat- 
ters not covered by the contract provisions. Nevertheless, the union threatens active 
counter-measures unless the company ceases subcontracting. What immediate course 
of action do you advise your management to follow? 


A________ Submit the controversy to the impartial umpire designated within the grievance 
procedure. 


B_______Request the services of a mediator. 


ee Prepare a statement to all employees describing the union position as a demand 
for renegotiation of the contract, and urge them to live up to their obligations. 
D______Sit tight and risk a work stoppage. 


2. Your company has a union agreement providing for two weeks’ notice or 
pay in lieu of notice in cases of layoff. Prior to the initial contract negotiations, all 
provisions concerning employment conditions were contained in statements of com- 
pany policy. Company policy continues to cover those employment conditions not 
specifically negotiated and included in the contract. Company policy pf long stand- 
ing and observance provides that no notice will be given for temporary work in- 
terruptions beyond management's control. 

Under these circumstances, management suddenly notifies one department, 
comprising 10% of the employees under the contract, that there will be no work 
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for one week as a result of shortages of materials due to circumstances beyond its 
control. Accordingly, the employees are off one week, resuming work thereafter 
with the arrival of the necessary supplies. Upon their return to work, overtime is 
necessary so that in the end all employees receive virtually the same take-home pay 
despite the layoff. However, the union demands pay for the interrupted workweek 
on the basis of the two weeks’ notice clause mentioned above. Work interruption 
is threatened. What course of action do you recommend? 


A Submit the controversy to an arbitrator even though none is provided for in 


the grievance procedures. 

Pay the workers in this case, provided the union agrees that the item will be 
bargained on at the next negotiation. 

Describe the company’s position in newspaper paid ad. 

Maintain the union’s position is logically untenable, and refuse either to pay 
or to submit to arbitration. 


B 
= 
. 


3. You are an industrial relations executive in a company which to date has 
not been organized. However, you are now approached by three different unions 
claiming representation of your employees in certain classifications. One of the 
unions shows you a card count covering 35% of the employees in the unit; another 
has signatures of 309%; the third union has 20%. What ultimate course of action 
will you follow ? 
, _Recognize the union with 35% of the signatures 
B- -Tell either of two unions to get together with the other in order to represent 
50% of the employees, and give recognition to this combination. 

Cc Inform the union representatives that the company will recognize no organi- 
zation having less than a majority’of the employees in its membership. 

3) ae Refer the matter to the appropriate governmental labor agency. 


4. You are an industrial relations executive of a company with approximately 
45% of its total workforce organized. Ten different unions have contracts covering 
this portion of your company population. You plan to install a recreation program 


administered in large part by employee committees. You would undertake the 
following: 


A Your recreation committee will be composed only of employees in non-organ- 
ized classifications. 

Your recreation committee will be made up so as to reflect exactly the union 
composition of your total company population. 

The recreation committee will consist primarily of employees from non-organ- 


ized classifications, plus a representative from the largest single union in the 
company. 


B 


Cc 


a. You will let your employees elect or suggest recreation committee membership. 
s ; 


You will have no committee whatsoever but.will delegate the entire recrea- 
tional program to a representative of the industrial relations department. 


5. You are in process of installing a training program and deciding on a 
plan for its continuous administration. Select below the steps to be taken in the 
preferable order of performance by circling the correct series (A, B, C or D). 


A B 

Determine needs. 1 
Conduct training. 4 
Decide on physical arrangements. 10 
Decide on content of instruction. 
Plan methods of teaching. 

Follow up on results. 
Determine qualifications of students. 
Decide on method of selection of students 

Train instructor. 
Select instructor. 


‘@) 


D 
1 
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6. In analyzing jobs for training in a department, select—as in the preceding 
acento various steps listed below in order of preferable chronological per- 
ormance by circling the correct series (A, B, C or D). 


A Cc 

. Prepare a summary of the tasks and duties performed 
in the department. 

. Chart the position of the department in the major 
framework of the organization. 

. Prepare a “job breakdown” for each such job. 

. Decide which of the tasks or duties merit special 
training. 
Break down these tasks or duties into steps required 
for performance. 

. Study each task or duty with a view to streamlining 


it. 
. Add the key points of skill and methods which make 

training and performance ef each operation easier. 7 6 7 
. From this and other material prepare a work manual 

for department. 8 8 5 


7. You propose to develop a job analysis, evaluation, and salary plan for a 
company which has not had such a program heretofore. Select below the proper 
sequence of steps applicable to your program, omitting those which do not apply. 
The first five steps are already in proper sequence. 


A o*-< D 


. Study company needs and problems. 

. Conduct preliminary research of systems which might 
be instrumental in solving problems. 

. Develop preliminary statement of problems and pro- 

posed solutions for consideration of top manage- 
ment. 
Advise the appropriate official of the industrial rela- 
tions department of top management approval, of the 
program and brief him on his requirements to carry 
it through. 

. Designate the staff needed or employ a consultant. 

. Analyze all or an adequate sample of specific jobs. 

. Decide on the technique of individual job analysis 
and begin consideration of evaluation methods. 

. Make final decision on method of evaluation to be 
employed. 

. Determine job description format. 

Actually write job descriptions. 

. Classify and group jobs. 

Use the point system of job evaluation for outside 
pricing. 

. Apply evaluation method to the jobs. 

. Secure appointment of evaluation committee. 

. Price your company’s jobs on the basis of the market 
survey. 

. Reduce pay of those employees whose jobs fall above 
the maxima for the new classifications. 

Survey market to determine salaries and wage rates 
of other concerns. 

Summarize the final findings and recommendations 
for top management. 

Install the program. 

Set up permanent administrative machinery to con- 
tinue the program. 

Employ job titles rather than job descriptions in your 
market survey. 


8. Recent surveys have shown that the average age of top executives in Amer- 
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ican industries is considerably higher than the pre-war average. Without proper 
attention to executive development, industry will encounter critical shortages of 
executive talent in the near future. 


Check below those items which are not properly part of a systematic executive 
selection and development program. 


1._______ Analysis depicting present and future organizational structure and allocation of 
functions 

2.________Inventory of present executive experience and qualifications 
3.______Personality and other psychological tests 

4._______ Rotating assignments 

5.________ Executive dining room 

6._—______Merit rating 

7..________Job evaluation plan 

8.________Physical examination program 

9._____ Retirement program 
10._____,__ Formal training materials 
11.________Classroom presentation 

12.________Staff meetings 
13,_______Centralized records 
14._________Grievance system 

15.______.__Objective tests of job knowledge and efficiency 

16,______ Sick-leave policy 

|) aon ___Vacation policy 

______Vice President in charge of Executive Personnel Development 


9. Below you will find two groups of items referring to the maintenance and 
continuity of an industrial safety program. Contrasting each left-hand item with 
the opposite right-hand item, check the one which in your opinion is more im- 
portant. 


la_____Committee with changing rep- 1lb_____ Designate supervisor respon- 
resentation in large part com- sible for safety program. 
posed of non-supervisory em- 
ployees. 

2a______Safety poster series in constant 2b_____ Accurate reporting of all acci- 
revision. dents. 

3a____Systematic analysis of all acci- 3b__--$-Monthly check of machine 
dent reports. guards. 

4a_____ Discipline for infraction of 4b______ Discipline for actual injury. 
safety rules. 


5a______Investigation of accident-prone Sb____Monthly check of machine 
worker. guards. 


6a Monthly inspection trips by in- 6b __Adequate number of first-aid 
spection committee. kits. 


10. Mr. X, who operates a company of 500 employees, is contemplating 
doubling the workforce. He has read that psychological tests will help him solve his 
selection problems. 

Check in the fourth column those situations that suggest the economic feasi- 
bility of developing valid and reliable tests if criteria of efficiency can be established. 


PRESENT 
Jos FORCE To BE Hirep CHECK 


A 
(Skilled, manual) 100 75 


(Skilled, manual) 20 


( Semi-skilled, manual) 150 
D 


(Semi-skilled, manual) 30 

(Clerical—Clerks and typists) 30 
F 

(Unskilled) 170 
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11. Up to the _ time, your company has had no pension plan or hospi- 
talization insurance, but it does carry group insurance of $1,000 for all employees 
with over a year’s service. The union with which you have a contract (covering all 
employees except office workers) is now demanding a pension of $75 per month in 
addition to the pension the employees would receive under Social Security. It like- 
wise wants increased accident compensation, augmented group life insurance, sick- 
ness benefits, hospitalization, and payment of doctors’ fees. 

Mark with an “A” those demands in regard to which you would have to rely 
primarily on either an insurance company or insurance agency not only to provide 
you with facts but materially to aid you in formulating your policies. Designate 
with “B” those demands in regard to which you would have to secure the larger 
part of your facts from outside, but could determine company policy without any 
advice at all. Mark with “C” those demands on which you consider company 
facilities adequate to supply you with needed facts for policy determination. Desig- 
nate with “D” those demands where it would be wise, but not absolutely necessary, 
to secure the assistance of an outside agency. 


Pension plan Doctors’ fees 
siewee Hospitalization Increased accident compensation 
_______Sick-leave pay __.Group insurance of $2,500 


12. The president of the company of which you are industrial relations direc- 
tor has read an article extolling highly the merits of having supervisors formally 
rated by their subordinates. He has asked you to devise such a plan and make the 
ratings part of the official personnel record of each supervisor and executive. These 
ratings would be considered when promotions or increases in salary are being con- 
sidered. He suggests that you arrange to have the various groups of employees and 
subordinate supervisors meet in groups and fill out unsigned evaluations of their 
superiors in your office. After all these ratings have been completed, you will com- 
pile a master sheet for each individual and go over each of them with the president. 
He will discuss them with his top officers, who in turn will discuss the ratings with 
their own people. 

You should: 


A_ Enthusiastically fall in with the desires of the president and carry out the idea 
because you agree with him. 


Carry out the idea as enthusiastically as possible, because if it is not a good 
plan the ill effects will become noticeable quickly. 


Argue strongly against the plan and employ all your persuasive powers to 
convince the president it is unwise and should be entirely discarded. 


Try to get him to obtain the real good from the plan by allowing each execu- 
tive and supervisor to have their people rate them anonymously and unofh- 
cially so that they can take personal advantage of their subordinates’ opinions 
(but without these being made part of their official record). 


13. You are industrial relations director of a company which since 1938 has 
been steadily expanding. No layoffs of any kind have heretofore been necessary, 
and the only discharges have been for serious infractions of company rules. How- 
ever, a drop in sales has necessitated a general layoff of production workers, totaling 
about a third of that group. 

No previous move whatsoever has been made to evaluate the efficiency and 
merit of workers. There are no production records available which can be used to 
aid the foreman in proving which of the workers are relatively the least efficient. 
However, the union contract specifies that “Seniority shall rule in laying off and 
recalling employees, except when ability and efficiency must be taken into account 
in order to maintain the competitive position of the company.” 
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You call the foremen together and ask them if they wish to take advantage of 
the efficiency clause in the contract. They unanimously agree that they do and that 
they know which workers are the good producers and which the poor ones. Going 
into the matter further, you find that in most departments at least half of the men 
slated for layoff as poor producers have high seniority. Moreover, none of the poor 
‘esepani have been formally told that they must improve their production, nor 

ave any efforts been made to retrain them. 


What should you do? 


A________ Allow the workers slated for layoff by the foremen to be laid off no matter 
what action the union threatens to take. 


B________Call in the union officials and go over the matter frankly with them, applying 
the efficiency clause only if they fully concur. 

C________Inform the foremen that seniority provisions must be strictly maintained, since 
there is not sufficient objective data to justify any other course. 

D_______Immediately install a merit-rating program. 


14. From your interview with an applicant, from a review-of his application 
blank, etc., you deduce the following facts: His intelligence level, according to your 
company test, is B plus. The critical score for the jod for which you are considering 
him is C plus. After he was mustered out of the Army, where he was a technical 
sergeant, he had four jobs, in three years’ time. However, he has remained on his 
latest job for the past 14 months. He married while in the Army and has three 
children, the youngest six weeks old. On contacting the firm where he is employed, 
you are informed that he is an excellent worker but does take two or three days off 
each month to play in golf tournaments, usually with the permission of his super- 
visor. His wife’s parents are well-to-do, and presented them, on his discharge from 
the Army, with a paid-up house in a rather fashionable suburb. However, their 
current standard of living seems higher than the applicant could afford on the salary 
which you can offer him. Yet there is no evidence that he has any debts, though 
the salary on his present job is lower than that in your firm. He claims that he left 
each of his previous jobs in order to better himself financially. The job for which 
you are considering him will require an expenditure of at least $750 over a three- 
month period to train him to be a thoroughly competent producer. There will also 
be times when he would be required to work long hours for 10 days or two weeks, 
while at other times he would have relatively little to do. These periods of alter- 
nating activity and inactivity, however, cannot be foreseen, as they are usually 
emergency situations. You have been seeking a suitable applicant for three weeks, 
and this is the first one who possesses the necessary technical qualifications and 
training. Your purpose in hiring a new man is to enable you to promote the 
present incumbent to a more responsible position. 

Question: Would you hire the applicant described above? Why or why not? 


15. J. T. has been employed by a large concern for 20 years. The first 10 
years he did routine clerical work, then was promoted to be private secretary to a 
vice president, which position he held until four months ago, when he was demoted 
to a “age ge clerk. 

or 18 years his record was exemplary, and his qualification card showed no 
disciplinary or unfavorable action at any time. A few years ago, the vice president, 
for whom he had worked for many years, retired. The new man, a junior to J. T., 
was a heavy drinker and a Don Juan. On several occasions when they were on 
trips together, he plied J. T. with liquor and attempted to ascertain from him what 
the people in the department thought of him. After about a year of this, J. T. 
broke down one night and told him some uncomplimentary things. After that the 
boss’ attitude changed. 

J. T., however, began drinking more heavily. One day he went to have lunch 
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and, having drunk a little too much, decided not to return to the office but to go 
home and sleep it off, since his boss was out of town and he had no special work 
at hand. For this offense he was demoted to procedures clerk, which involved a 
salary loss of, roughly, $150 a month. J.°T., however, though somewhat bitter, 
kept his resentment to himself and performed his new work competently. 

Meanwhile, friction developed with his wife. One morning after a quarrel 
at breakfast she left the house threatening to kill herself. He sought to find her 
but was unsuccessful. At her place of work, he was told that she was not there 
(though in reality she was me had asked the operator to prevaricate in order to 
keep him in suspense). J. T. informed his office that his wife was ill and he would 
not be in. His office, however, called the place where she worked and found that 
she was on the job. 

When J. T. reported to work the following morning, he was asked by the 
chief clerk of the vice president to write a letter of resignation, effective two weeks 
later (which would have given him his vacation). He refused and was accordingly 
told to go home. The next day a letter was sent him stating that he was discharged 
as of the previous day. 

J. T. is not a member of the union which has a contract for the clerical workers 
in his department because until his demotion he had felt that he was in possession 
of such confidential data that he should not join the union. (At the moment, how- 
ever, the union is negotiating with management in regard to the inclusion of a 
number of employees of status similar to J. T.’s.) 

J. T. has secured the services of a lawyer who, after a:futile appeal to the 
vice president who discharged J. T., has written the personnel director requesting 
a formal hearing such as would be granted the union members falling under the 
agreement. The lawyer has also written to the president of the local soliciting his 
support in the case even though J. T. is not covered by the contract. The personnel 
director has talked the case’ over with the vice president, whose argument is that 
discipline in his department will suffer if he alters his decision. He also claims 
that he warned J. T. at the time of his demotion that a further offense would incur 
discharge. However, the notation on J. T.’s qualification card regarding the previous 
offense carried no statement to this effect. J. T. claims that no such warning was 
given. 


What should the personnel director do? 


A________ Back up the vice president and refuse the lawyer's request. 

B________Order a formal hearing despite the vice president's protest, and invite the union 
president to participate in the hearing. 

aes Arrange to have the man transferred to another department, with no loss of 
seniority. 

D______Urge J. T. to accept voluntary retirement. 

E________(Have you a better solution?) 


PART V 


The first three problems below are based on the same list of 36 personnel 
functions and activities. This list of items follows immediately after the statement 
of Problem +3. 


PROBLEMS 


1. You have been employed by a middle-size firm as chief industrial relations 
executive. Heretofore this company has not segregated its personnel functions and 
activities from the other phases of its business. In the answer section following the 
statement of Problem +3 below, mark as directed for Problem +1. 
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2. Problem #1, above, had implicit in it the concept of “'staff’” and “line” 
functions. It is apparent that some items fall in a twilight zone not clearly either 
“line” or “staff”; these might be termed “auxiliary” or “service” functions. In the 
answer section, mark as directed for Problem +2. 

3. A common principle, span of control—i.e., number of subordinates report- 
ing directly—is applied in administration generally and also in the operation of an 
industrial relations department and program. Ordinarily, the span of control em- 
braces not less than 3 or more than 7. Turn again to the list of 36 personnel activi- 
ties and group in the seven columns following the list those functions which might 
properly fall into designated divisions of an industrial relations or personnel de- 
partment. For example, place Item #1 of the 36 listed in Column A. If Item 
#2 should be in a separate division, then place in Column B; continue the same 
procedure on other items. 


PROBLEM #1 (ANSWER SECTION) PROBLEM #2 (ANSWER SECTION) 


Mark: y—items which should be in person- Mark: S—Staff function 
nel department L—Line function 
n—items which should not be in per- A—Auxiliary function 
sonnel office (If more than one designation is ap- 
o—items which could be either in or propriate, use all symbols that ap- 
ply.) 


Employment _ 5 A 
Labor Relations 
Job Evaluation, Wage & Salary Administration 
Employee Benefits & Services 
Medical & Safety 
Training 
Personnel Research and Records 
Provide reception service 
Publish employee newspaper 
Preliminary employment interviews 
Conducting on-the-job training 
Purchase of all company uniforms 
Development of employment tests 
Real wage analyses 
Advice on grievance handling 
Formulation of supervisory training program 
Pre-employment medical examinations 
Employment processing 
Formulate sick leave, accident, and retirement 
policies and benefits 
Arbitrate in all disputes, including differences of 
opinion between department heads 
Formulation of company uniform policy 
Preparation of payroll 
Sponsor company-wide recreation activities 
Determination of comparative company standing on 
personnel policies 
Advice on contract interpretation 
Administer suggestion system 
Final employment selection 
Market survey of wage rates 
Policy review of all company regulations 
Precautions against contagious diseases 
Upgrading training 
Merit rating policies and guidance 
Reports on time lost through accidents 
Budgetary control of company personnel strength 
Placement policie$ for handicapped workers 
Turnover analyses 


1 
2 
3 
4 _ 
5 
6 
: ee 
8 - 
9 
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PROBLEM #3 (ANSWER SECTION) 


a D E 


4. In answering Problems #1 and #2, certain principles were applied in 
one form or another. Check those principles which you should have observed. 


_The personnel department should have complete responsibility for and control 
of the formulation and execution of all personnel functions and activities. 
The personnel department should act in a purely advisory capacity. 

The personnel department is the only department to which the principles of 
administrative organization need not apply. 

The personnel department should take over all personnel functions which it 
can perform less expensively than the other departments. 

The personnel department should perform those personnel functions requiring 
extensive and specialized personnel training and experience. 

The personnel department should take over all those personnel functions which 
thé other departments desire to avoid. 

The personnel department should take over personnel functions to the extent 
of permitting maximum concentration of the line departments on line work 
without impairing supervisory or employee effectiveness and morale. 

The personnel department should strive to become the “big brother” or ‘‘father 
confessor’’ of all non-supervisory employees. 


Sak NE Rae Pe: 
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5. 


In the administration of an industrial relations department, it is of value 
to distinguish between policies and procedures. On the items listed below, designate 
with “PO” those that are policies, with “PR” those that are procedures; or use both 


symbols for those that may be either policies or procedures, depending on purpose 
and circumstances. 


Equal pay for equal work. 

Annual medical examinations for supervisors. 

_Two weeks’ vacation for all employees with a year or more of service. 

All employees must have identification pass to enter premises. 

Fill in vacation Form #V1, requesting specific dates for vacation. 
_Decision to use psychological tests for employment. 

Salary increases will be based on merit considerations rather than seniority. 
Only employees will be permitted on the premises. 

Two weeks’ sick leave for employees with over one year of service. 

Company will conduct a salary review every six months. 

First preference in filling of vacancies will be given to company employees. 
Employees will be given two weeks’ notice or two weeks’ pay in lieu of notice. 
Employees will work an eight-hour day, 5 days a week 

Medical certificate required before sick-leave payment 

Transfer requests will be submitted on Form T1 30 days prior to requested 
transfer date. 

Sick-leave payment will not be made for drunkenness, general intemperance, o: 
sunburn. 

The workday will be from 9 o'clock*in the morning to 5:30 in the afternoon, 
with one-half hour for lunch. 

Employees will be given layoff notice in writing. 
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ANSWERS AND DIsCUSSION 
Part I. 


The questions which you should have checked as correct are the following: 

2. It is surprising how many executives fail to realize the importance of their attitudes 
and example in the formulation of good attitudes on the part of their employees. The ability 
of top management to turn the looking-glass on itself from time to time is a great asset in 
producing an efficient, cooperative organization. Inducing self-scrutiny on management's part 
is sometimes one helpful accomplishment of a militant union which is often overlooked. 

5. Frequently the personnel department makes it very difficult for the immediate super- 
visor to refuse an applicant selected originally by the employment division. This tendency 
should be restrained, and the immediate supervisor given the opportunity to make the final 
selection of the applicant. In no other way can effective teamwork be originated from the very 
onset of the employee's introduction to the job. 

6. Insurance benefits under the Social Security Act are considered “‘true’’ insurance paid 
for by the joint premiums of both the employee and the employer with benefits depending 
largely on the “average” wage. 

13. According to a recent study of over 1,000 contracts, 80 per cent contain clauses which 
outlaw both strikes and lockouts. 

14. An alert and sympathetic foreman will be able to dispose of at least 70 per cent of 
the usual gripes which his workers have, without any formal action being taken. In fact he 
should be continuously on the lookout to prevent sore spots developing from the many small 
annoyances that, if not properly handled, can make the worker's daily job unproductive. 

15. It is very unwise to submit any sort of a grievance dispute to an impartial arbitrator 
unless you establish the limits beyond which he cannot go. Whenever you fail to do this, 
you run the risk of having the arbitrator formulate part of a new contract rather than interpret 
the existing one. 

18. A study of the daily and monthly pattern of absenteeism is one of the important 
steps to take in deciding what to do about them. Sometimes certain of these patterns are due 
to community or seasonal influences which you can affect only by appealing to the workers 
as a group or to the community. 

20. The most important factor which an interviewer must continuously watch is his own 
bias. For this reason, the employment manager must observe his interviewers carefully to 
determine their degree of objectivity toward various important questions of the day, as well 
as moral and religious issues. Subconsciously an interviewer tends to like an applicant who 
basically agrees with him in his attitude and expression. Frequently this behavior mechanism 
is not recognized by the interviewer Thus it is important for the employment manager to 
recheck the conclusions of his interviewers from time to time. 


The questions which you should have left unchecked as incorrect are the following: 


1. Generally, policies of a company should be known not only throughout supervision 
but also by every employee in the company. Otherwise, it is impossible to effect the proper 
teamwork either between management and employees or between the different departments in 
the company. 

3. The exit interviewer can only recommend. He cannot take over line functions of 
supervision. 

4. The unions as a whole not only offer the employee material advantages but also en- 
hance his opportunity for self-expression as an individual and citizen. For example, only one, 
but an important, advantage is the ability of the union member to have his “‘case’’ heard. 

7. Practically all states have cooperative arrangements whereby a worker is not penal- 
ized by moving from one state to another. 

8. A decline in private pension plans was expected in many circles after passage of the 
Social Security Act, but actually many employers instituted supplementary pension plans even 
before the concerted union drive of 1949. 

9. This statement could very likely have been checked as correct before World War II. 
However, the experience of employment interviewers visiting college campuses in, recent years 
shows that the graduates of today are vitally interested in the type of pension plan which the 
companies provide for employees. The same observation holds true to a somewhat lesser 
degree of young employees just out of high school 

10. No explanation seems necessary 

11. The National Labor Relations Board has the power to issue 
Order, but only the courts can issue an injunction. 

12. There is no objection to encouraging employees to consult with someone in the 
personnel department about their grievance before reducing it to writing and starting the 
formal grievance machinery in operation. However, the foreman is the logical person to be 


a Cease and Desist 
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given authority and training in the handling of grievances and complaints. If he is in doubt, 
he should consult both his superior and the personnel department rather than pass the buck 
to an official employee counselor. 

6. The arrangement described is properly designated as a “union shop.” 

17. No explanation seems necessary. 

19. Attitude surveys frequently accomplish the opposite of stirring up trouble by per- 
mitting the workers to let off steam to someone whom they look upon as impartial. Naturally 
the benefits of a study are greatly enhanced if management does something to remove the fric- 
tion which the survey may disclose. 

- Labor turnover and efficiency records of the various departments cannot be neglected, 
but at best they are likely to provide merely an indication that something may be wrong in 
certain divisions of the company. The only sure way to obtain the workers’ attitudes is through 
careful surveys of the workers themselves, preferably with their full cooperation. Even here 
it must be remembered the expressed gripe is not always the true gripe, though the workers 
themselves may think so. 

22. Though substantial progress has been made in the field of industrial relations, the 
knowledge acquired does not meet the standards of prediction, determination, generalization, 
and control inherent in a science. 

23. Though voluntary quits are materially reduced during a depression, it was surprising 
that for industry as a whole the percentage even during 1932-33 averaged 9.5 per cent. The 
rate of labor turnover is higher and therefore much more important to management during 
periods of prosperity. But to say that it has little significance in all other periods is an 
overstatement. 

24. The posting of the names of absentees does not as a rule decrease absenteeism. It 
serves rather to induce a feeling of resentment among the entire employee group. 


Part II. 


1. C. The question of who should assume responsibility for the negotiation of a con- 
tract is a matter of dispute among labor relations authorities. However, it would seem that 
answer C, namely, that negotiations should be conducted by the industrial relations department 
with representatives from the line department (even first-line supervisors) attending, is the 
most effective solution for the majority of bargaining situations today. This is particularly 
true if the union has a strong staff of professional negotiators or if there are many unions 
involved. 

. Of the items listed, it would seem that none could be entirely discounted. However, 
those which are primary and secondary might most properly be designated as follows: 

(1) Cost-of-living data Union papers 

(1) Ability to pay Daily papers 

33 National man-hour productivity 2) National output figures 

(1) Competitive position Employee attendance at company events 

(1) Comparative settlements Man-hour productivity of group represented 

3. Cand E. Negotiations must be extremely well organized and conducted in an orderly 
fashion. It would be highly impolitic for the representatives of either side to speak whatever 
came into their minds at any juncture. Some thoughtless remark by a minor participant can 
be seized upon by the other side and disrupt the whole course of a well-planned program of 
negotiation. Likewise, the negotiating committee must have the fullest possible power to 
commit—though common sense would indicate that certain settlements should be referred back 
to top management or to the union members before final ratification. 

. A. No explanation seems necessary. 

5. C. No explanation seems necessary. 

6. None of the items mentioned apply. The application ef any of them would lead to 
a highly unsatisfactory agreement. 

- C,D, Eand F. No explanation seems necessary. 

8. B, C, D and F. These four statements all represent different viewpoints. In the 
majority of circumstances F is likely to be the most satisfactory. 

9. A, Band E. No explanation seems necessary. 

10. A, Band D. It would certainly be unwise to assign highly intelligent people to jobs 
requiring little mental ability. In most companies there are certain jobs of this nature. 

The importance of reviewing man-job combinations regularly is self-evident. 

A weighted application blank weighs the different factors in a person's past in relation to 
his probable success on the job, dividing each factor into different degrees and assigning a 
weighting to each degree. For instance, ‘Number of children in family’’ might have a maxi- 
mum weighting of 25 points (two children might be assigned a weight of 15 points while 
10 or more children might have a zero weight), while age of the applicant might be given a 
maximum weighting of only 10 points. 
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11. B. The mere fact that an applicant rationalizes his conduct should not be cause for 
rejection. We all doubtless rationalize at times. The importance and frequency of the candi- 
date’s rationalizing would be the significant factor. 

In the process of identification, we identify ourselves as belonging to or possessing the 
object or institution. Thus, the student who has no athletic ability nevertheless calls the 
college football team “my team.”’ Certainly, observing in an applicant the types of institution 
or movement with which he identifies himself would help the interviewer get a line on the 
candidate’s ideals and standards. 


A weighted application blank is no more a form of psychological test than an ordinary 
application blank. 

A well-written job description will serve well for the purposes of employment and wage 
determination, and will provide a preliminary outline for the tasks which must be taught. 
However, it is usually not sufficiently detailed to provide procedure for complete job training. 

12. None of the items listed under this question applies. The reasons are largely obvious. 

Too frequently, companies are prone to assign their junior, inexperienced interviewers to 
preliminary interviewing. They fail to realize that the screening function is the most important 
contact function of the employment division. 

It is patently just as unfair to reject an applicant merely because he is a friend of a high 
official as it would be to hire him because of such friendship. 

It is true that supervisors frequently try to overstate the importance of their departments, 
but they nevertheless are most familiar with all the jobs in their bailiwicks and thus can be 
very helpful in the preparation of job descriptions (which of course must be reviewed by the 
job analysts and higher supervisors). 

13. A, B, C and D. The reasons the first three statements are correct should be fairly 
(it is a matter of record that the immature writer of job descriptions generally requires 
more elaborate and detailed questionnaires than does the experienced one.) ‘“Lumping”’ of the 


scores of various tests of different abilities and traits into a single average score can prove 
deceiving. 


14. B and C. 


clear. 


The fallacy (which still has numerous adherents) that we can judge an 


applicant's general level of ability from his appearance has been exploded many times. 
A test that has proved effective for an apparently similar type of work in another plant 
carries with it no guarantee that it will produce equally acceptable results in yours. 
5. E. No explanation seems necessary. Needless to say, the ability to answer this 


question correctly depends on a knowledge of statistics. This branch of learning is becoming 
increasingly important to many functions of industrial relations. 


Parr Il. 


1. None. It may be argued that workers resent discipline, but those who resent disci- 
pline per se are relatively few. However, all workers resent arbitrary or unjust discipline. The 
other items would seem to require no explanation. 

2. None. Modern discipline emphasizes correction rather than penalty. Disciplinary 
action taken by a lower supervisor should not influence the impartial conduct of a hearing. A 
supervisor in doubt should avail himself of all possible advice and help before coming to a 
decision, and for that reason should not hesitate to seek the counsel of his superior even 
though the latter may subsequently have to consider the case on appeal. 

3. D. Time off without pay should be applied only as a final warning to avoid dis- 
charge. Though employees may be equally involved in the same infractions, past record and 
present attitude should be taken into account. (The same reasoning applies to Item C, Prob- 
lem 1.) To maintain that no disciplinary action should ever be necessary in a small “ 
group is going too far. 

. C, E and F. Certain of these principles may be viewed differently by companies hav- 
ing a policy of extremely centralized disciplinary procedure. The answers, however, are in 
line with the authors’ firm conviction that the best industrial relations result from the build- 
ing up of a strong, well-trained first-line management. 

3. C; 6. A and D; 7. A. Considering the answers to questions 5 to 7 inclusive, we 
must remember that job evaluation is fundamentally a method of analyzing, rating, and 
pricing a job in me hy to determine its basic rate from a consideration of the skill, responsi- 
bility, training, etc., required. Ordinarily the industrial engineer should do everything possible 
to simplify a job before the evaluation begins. There is no reason, however, why job analysts 
(provided maximum simplification of the work processes has not already been a hieved) should 
not be — and re os to consider work simplification during their analyses. 

8. A; 9. B and D; 10. » and D. Merit rating involves only analysis of the strong 
and at points of the indvidvals performing work. It leads to an estimate of the relative 
merit of the various employees in a department or company. Job evaluation, on the other hand, 
deals only with the jobs themselves; it has nothing to do with work performance. 

1}. C. No explanation secms necessary. 


ideal” 
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12. A. The Wage and Hour Act specifies only that overtime must be paid after 40 
hours have been worked in one week. It is customary to pay overtime after eight hours, this 
provision usually being specified in the labor contract. 

13. None. The Act includes no provision differentiating between female as contrasted 
with male workers. Children under 16 may not be employed on a manufacturing process under 
any conditions. 

14. None. There is provision in the Act for learners and other designated categories 
to be paid less than the minimum. There is no restriction on the number of hours which may 
be worked in any one week. 

5. A, C and D. The employer in a covered industry must make Social Security pay- 
ments and maintain accurate records for each individual. However, he is not required by 
federal legislation to carry insurance for workers injured while in his employ; nor is he 
required by federal law to establish either a pension fund or a guarantee of employment; nor 
do the federal wage and. hour regulations apply to executives if they qualify as such under 
the law. 


Part IV. 


1. C. The immediate course of action would undoubtedly be to prepare a statement to 
all employees reviewing the facts in the case and urging them to live up to their contract 
obligations. If the union still persisted and threatened to call a strike, many consequences 
would need to be considered. 

2. D. In a situation such as that described, it would seem unwise to submit the con- 
troversy to an impartial arbitrator, since past practice is clear and there is little leeway for 
interpretation. The best course, therefore, would be to inform the union that the company 
had no intention of paying for the time lost beyond its control since policy had been laid 
down in company regulations and consistently adhered to since its formulation. One would 
thus be relying on the likelihood that the union officials would not secure worker support for 
a strike, since by overtime work the employees received practically all the lost pay and because 
past practice is clear-cut. 

- D. No explanation seems necessary. 

4. D. Recreatiogal activities should not be made the subject of union vs. non-union 
control. Ordinarily management should sponsor a recreational activity if a group of 
employees have already, either formally or informally, organized such an activity, or have 
requested company help in relation to the activity. This being the case, the matter of the 
committee in charge of the activity usually resolves itself normally and without too much 
effort on the part of the personnel division. 

5. A. The proper order is as follows: (1) Determine needs: (4) decide on content of 
instruction; (10) select instructor; (5) plan methods of teaching; (9) train instructor; (7) 
determine qualifications of students; (8) decide on method of selection of students; (3) decide 
on physical arrangements; (2) conduct training; (6) follow up on results. The logic behind 
this sequence is fairly clear. The determination of needs would of itself help formulate the 
major subjects of instruction. The next logical step would be to determine who, either inside 
or outside the organization, could do the training. Naturally, the methods to be employed 
should then be decided on, with the trainer's assistance. The weak spots in the instructor's 
training would naturally be taken care of next. Practically simultaneously the qualifications of 
the students and the method of their selection would be decided, as would the necessary physi- 
cal arrangements. (It would be perhaps as logical to decide on the suitability of the physical 
arrangements possibly even earlier in the sequence. Where unusual difficulties night present 
themselves, this step might actually be listed as number 3.) 

6. D. The proper order is as follows: (2) Chart the position of the section; (1) pre- 
pare summary of tasks and duties; (4) decide which merit special training; (5) break down 
the tasks into steps required for performance; (6) study with a view to streamlining; (7) 
add key points of skill and methods; (3) prepare “job breakdown”; (8) prepare work manual. 
There is likely to be little disagreement with this sequence, except, perhaps, that the prepara- 
tion of the job breakdown might have been listed fifth, with the streamlining and adding of 
key points being considered a further refinement of the “breakdown.” However, it would be 
impossible to prepare a finished “job breakdown” until these two steps have been taken. 

7. B. The proper order is as follows: 1, 2, 3, 4, 5 (the first five steps were listed in 
their chronological order in the problem), 7, 9, 6, 10, 8, 14, 13, 11, 17, 15, 18, 19, 20. Items 
12, 16 and 21 do not apply to the program. Careful analysis of this order should find sub- 
stantial agreement with most readers. 

8. The items that should have been checked are: (5) Executive dining room; (14) 
grievance system; (16) sick leave policy; (17) vacation policy; (18) Vice President in charge 
of Executive Personnel Development. Experience with executive development has demonstrated 
the need for a comprehensive, systematic program incorporating recognition of organizational 
needs, identification of candidates and their abilities, followed up by training and planned 
experience. Too many companies are carried away by a singel method—e.g., junior boards of 
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directors, psychological testing, job rotation, etc. Frequently the best men are passed over 
unless a diversity of methods of identification and development are utilized. 

9. 1-b,@-b, 3-a, 4-a, 5-a, 6-a. No explanation seems necessary. 

10. Jobs A and C. For these skilled and semi-skilled jobs only would the number be 
sufficiently large to permit the development of valid and reliable tests within a short time. 
However, ready-made tests could, without doubt, be very effectively used on Job E (clerks 
and typists), since these occupations are standardized to a much greater degree than most 
others, with the result that many tests of aptitude and of competence have been developed. 
The development of tests for the unskilled is probably economically unwise, even if possible. 
(The unskilled who show promise after employment can be tested for upgrading later.) 

1. B, pension plan; B, hospitalization; C or D, sick-leave pay; B, doctors’ fees; C or D, 
increased accident compensation; B, increased group insurance. Policy in regard to all the 
demands should be determined by the management even though advice is sought. However, 
in regard to both sick-leave pay and increased accident compensation, it would seem possible 
for a company that had maintained excellent records over a number of years not only to decide 
on its policy but also to secure the necessary information from its own files (except for 
premium rates in relation to the increased accident compensation). 

12. D. With the president as enthusiastic about the plan as he is, it would be unlikely 
that he would drop it entirely. You can get maximum benefit from his proposal by having 
anonymous and unofficial ratings. These then can be collected by one person and summarized 
on a master rating sheet to be turned over to the executive or supervisor who was rated. 

3. C. Second choice is B. The authors are of the opinion that, under the circum- 
stances, it would be unwise to apply the efficiency clause. While there would seem to be no 
objection to the personnel director's calling in the union officials and attempting to win them 
over, he must be prepared for a possible backfiring or legal complications even months later. 
For that reason the preferred answer is to inform the foremen that the seniority provision must 
be strictly observed, and to take steps to prevent such a situation from recurring. 

14. The applicant should not be hired immediately, but should be placed on a waiting 
list pending efforts to secure someone who is equally qualified and yet satisfactory in all 
respects. At the same time further information can be secured regarding this applicant. For 
instance, how sure can the company be that his participation in the tournaments would not 
take precedence over his work? Would his obvious need for a salary higher than you could 
pay cause him to be ready to move on and leave you in the lurch without a substitute? It is 
true you have been seeking a suitable candidate for three weeks, and this is the first technically 
qualified person to apply—but th@fe is no immediate need for you to fill the job: It.is now 
being well handled, and you do not have to promote the present incumbent right away. 

15. E. The correct step would be for the personnel director to order a formal 
hearing despite the vice president's protest, but without inviting the union president to partici- 
pate. If the employee requests his presence, that of course is another matter. But with 
negotiations under way over the representation question, it would be unwise for management 
to invite the union president to attend. Of course, if you could sidestep the matter by having 
J. T. transferred to another department without loss of seniority, or by having him accept 
voluntary retirement, that would certainly be an easy way out. However, in the present instance 
J. T. would not accept voluntary retirement; and his specialized work would not permit his 
transfer to another department. Besides, since this company has departmental seniority, the 
latter solution would be practically impossible. 

The authors have ended this section with a problem which they consider a fundamental 
one. If the industrial relations department is to carry out its true function, there are times 
when it must not hesitate to speak out forcefully and clearly against injustice, particularly 
when the injustice is suffered by employees who lack the benefit of union support. 


Part V. 


Problem Problem Problem 
#1 #2 #3 

Employment De An eg eat ee Y SA 
Labor Relations ¥ SA 
Job Evaluation, Wage & enna Admin- 

istration eat ~ SA 
Employee Benefits & Services. ¥ SA 
Medical & Safety ............ bodega Y SA 
Training . Y SA 
Personnel Research and Record......... ae. ¥ SA 
Provide reception service . e O A 
Publish employee newspaper ...... O A 
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Problem Problem Problem 
#1 #2 #3 
Preliminary employment interviews A A 
11. Conducting on-the-job training. ............. I L. 
12. Purchase of all company uniforms 
13. Development of employment tests 
14. Real wage analyses ........ ; 
15. Advice on grievance handling. falas 
16. Formulation of supervisory training pro- 
gram bs 
17. Pre-employment medical examinations 
18. Employment processing 
Formulate sick-leave, accident, and retire- 
ment policies and benefits ......... 
20. Arbitrate in all disputes, including differ- 
ences of opinion between department heads 
21. Formulation of company uniform policy 
22. Preparation of payroll ... 
23. Sponsor company-wide recreation activities 
24. Determination of comparative aletiatte 
standing on personnel policies... 
25. Advice on contract interpretation 
26. Administer suggestion system 
27. Final employment selection .. 
28. Market survey of wage rates 
29. Policy review of all company regulations 
Precautions against contagious diseases... 
31. Upgrading training . 
32. Merit rating policies and guidance 
33. Reports on time lost through accidents 
34. we control of company personnel 
strength... 4 N L 
35. Placement policies for handicapped work- ig S 
ers . 


36. Turmover amalyses .....ccccccccscossseen SEMA sy A G 


In answering the above questions as they have, the authors took into account the fact 
that this is a middle-sized firm. If the company were very large, with many branches (e.g., 
General Motors), the answers—particularly to Problem #2—could well be substantially 
different. In such a case practically all the activities of the company personnel department 
might well be of the staff type; but if we switched from a consideration of the company-wide 
department to the type of organization set up in the divisions, the answer's as given here would 
hold true. It is noteworthy how many of the personnel department's activities relieve the 
operating departments of a type of work for which they are not peculiarly fitted, or else pro- 
vide a service which they need but otherwise would lack. 


The authors do not maintain that the answers given here are the only correct ones. 
Naturally, personalities, available manpower, and the attitude of top management play impor- 
tant roles in departmental delineation and functioning. However, the answers given would 
seem to have logical reasoning behind them when applied to the typical middle-sized firm. 


4. E and G. The analysis of Problems 1, 2 and 3 makes clear the principles which 
were observed in solving those problems. It would seem that two principles should pre- 
dominate in the development of a personnel department: (1) It should perform those per- 
sonnel functions requiring extensive and specialized training and experience; (2) it should 
carry on personnel functions to the extent of permitting maximum concentration of the line 
department on line work. However, the personnel department should at no time perform any 
function which will impair supervisory and employee effectiveness and morale. If these two 
major policies are consistently followed, conflict between the personnel department and the 
line organization is not likely. 

5. Policy has been defined as “A well-thought-out statement of management objec- 
tives with a general suggestion of methods to be followed.” Policies are, therefore, the goals 
and objectives which management sets up to govern the conduct of its various relations and 
activities. There are naturally major policies which are fundamental and apply to the most 
important elements in the entire organization, while other policies refer to subordinate ele- 
ments. Thus it is that in the answer to Problem #5 the reader will note certain items which 
could be either policies or procedures, depending upon the objective which the company had 
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in mind. For instance, the second item (annual medical examinations for supervisors) can be 
looked upon as a procedure in the company’s major goal of making its supervisors as effect- 
ive as humanly possible; on the other hand, such a requirement could be looked upon as a 
company objective of value in itself to both company and supervisor and thus could be termed 
a policy rather than a procedure. It is this difficulty of changing definition, depending upon 
the setting, that appears to have caused so much confusion over the term “policy.” For this 
reason the answers to this question may be considered thought-provoking rather than definitive. 


PO Equa! pay for equal work. 
PO or PR_ Annual medical examinations for supervisors. 

Two weeks’ vacation for all employees with a year or more of 
service. 
All employees must have identification pass to enter premises. 
Fill in vacation Form # VI, requesting specific dates for vacation. 
Decision to use psychological tests for employment. 
Salary increases will be based on merit considerations rather 
than seniority. 
Only employees will be permitted on the premises. 
Two weeks’ sick leave for employees with over one year of 
service. 
Company will conduct a salary review every six months. 
First preference in filling of vacancies will be given to company 
employees. 
Employees will be given two weeks’ notice or two weeks’ pay in 
lieu of notice. 
Employees will work an’ eight-hour day, five days a week. 
Medical certificate required before sick-leave payment. 
Transfer requests will be submitted on Form T1 30 days prior 
to requested transfer date. 
Sick-leave payment will not be made for drunkenness, general 
intemperance, or sunburn. 
The workday will be from 9 o'clock in the morning to 5:30 in 
the afternoon, with one-half hour for lunch. 
Employees will be given layoff notice in writing. 


The authors hope that this quiz may achieve at least part of the objectives 
they had in mind. Industrial relations today is the most important and productive 
management function. To play his role successfully, the industrial relations execu- 
tive must “lai a wide background of professional training and judgment, a vital 


curiosity about all the facts, and an unbiased appreciation of the scientific method. 





REPRINTS AVAILABLE 


Reprints of this article are available at cost in quantity lots. For quantity 
prices address the Association’s headquarters, 330 West 42nd Street, New 
York 18, N. Y. 

















ARMY WAGE ADMINISTRATION FOR CIVILIAN JOBS 


By WILLIAM F. SORENSEN, JR. 
Chief, Salary and Wage Administration Branch 
Civilian Personnel Division 
Office of the Secretary of the Army 
Washington, D. C. 


Industrial wage administrators can profit from this study of the thorough- 
going system by which the Army sets the pay of its civilian manual 
workers. Here is a program which seems to be standing the key tests 
of practicability and employee reaction. Of special significance are the 
comprehensive series of job evaluation standards that have been set up 
to implement the plan. 


ped mission of the Department of the Army generally calls to mind combat 
training and military plans and operations. Supporting these missions so vital to 
national security, however, is a full scale multi-industrial plant which procures 
warehouses, and issues supplies and equipment; transports personnel and material; 
develops and produces new weapons and specialized mechanisms; and performs 
housekeeping service functions. These industrial operations, dispersed: throughout 
the continental United States, territories, possessions, and occupied areas, are carried 
out primarily by civilian employees under military leadership. Arsenals, depots, 
hospitals, laboratories, ports of embarkation, and posts have need for the services of 
personnel in all the recognized trades and crafts, material handlers, machine opera- 
tors, and laborers. 

Approximately 43 per cent of the Department's civilian personnel consists of 
professional, administrative, clerical, and custodial employees. Their jobs are 
evaluated and salaries set in accordance with the federal-wide Classification Act 
plan. The remaining 57 per cent, known as Wage Board employees, are excluded 
from that Act. This latter group are filling primarily manual jobs. A wage admin- 
istration plan was developed early in World War II for this large complement. 
Subsequently it has been modified slightly to meet the Department's postwar re- 
quirements. This article deals only with the Wage Board group. 


POLICY AND OBJECTIVES 


It is the expressed policy of the Department that its program for compensating 
civilian employees for personal services shall be designed and administered in a 
manner which effectively aids management in accomplishing its objectives and 
operations. It recognizes that systematic and equitable salary and wage administra- 
tion promotes employee morale and confidence—essential elements in achieving 
high productivity—and also facilitates the planning and controlling of expenditures 
by management. The policy further provides that pay rates for positions will be 
fixed without regard to race, color, creed, or sex of employees occupying them. 

Three objectives have been adopted as necessary for getting this policy across: 

1. Like treatment as to pay will be applied to all positions which involve like 

work. 
Pay rates shall bear a direct relationship to the level of skill and responsi- 
bility of the work performed. 

3. Pay rates, insofar as they are determined by the Department for Wage 


Note: The conclusions expressed in this article are those of the author and do not necessarily 
represent the official viewpoint of the Department of the Army.—-W.F.S. 
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Board jobs, shall reflect going rates for comparable work within defined 
geographic localities. 


I, THE PLAN 


The wage administration plan* consists of three interrelated units: the job 
analysis plan; the job evaluation plan; and the pay plan. Each unit is designed to 
accomplish one of the three objectives listed above. The combined plan is one 
which incorporates many features of leading private company plans, with some 
modification to meet conditions peculiar to the Department. The essential similarity 
of many of its operations to those of industry led the Department to adopt those 
features which had already been proved successful under private enterprise. 


THE JOB ANALYSIS PLAN % 


The job analysis plan is designed to accomplish the first objective: like pay 
treatment for like work. With numerous employees occupying varying types of 
positions, it was found virtually impossible to administer any sort of systematic pay 
plan without job analysis. Three steps comprise the plan: position inquiry, posi- 
tion classification, and job description. The term “position” as used by the Depart- 
ment means a set of duties performed by one individual. The term “job” is detined 
as a group of positions the major duties of which are identical or so similar that the 
positions involve the same methods, techniques, skills, general processes, work con- 
trols, and conditions of work. 

Position inquiry is concerned with obtaining specific, detailed information at 
the work site. It includes finding out what work is done, how the work is done, for 
what purpose, under what controls and under what environmental conditions. 
Direct contact with the worker and supervisor is stressed because experience has 
demonstrated that this method produces more accurate information and gives the 
employee his “day in court.” 

Position classification involves the determination of the major or controlling 
duties of a position as distinguished from those that are only incidental, and the 
grouping of substantially identical positions into jobs, to which are assigned stand- 
ard titles. This grouping permits consideration of like positions for pay purposes 
and facilitates the entire wage administration program in that it is then not necessary 
to deal with numerous common positions as separate cases. 

Emphasis is placed on the third step, job description, for this becomes the 
written record which identifies all positions in a given job and serves to delineate 
the job from all other jobs. It is a requirement of the Department that each job 
description concisely record specific information on all the elements covered during 
the position inquiry as outlined above. 

The end product of job analysis at a given Department of the Army establish- 
ment is a current inventory of all the different positions, grouped by jobs and 
recorded in writing. The basic unit, the job, is also the common denominator fre- 
quently used by other personnel management functions. Thus, the analysis and 
resulting description provide useful information for the testing, placement, and 
training staffs and are also helpful in establishing written standards of performance. 


THE JOB EVALUATION PLAN 


The primary purpose of the Wage Board job evaluation plan is to help achieve 
the second objective: the relating of pay rates directly to the level of skill and 


* The wage administration plan for the Army closely parallels that of the Department of the Air Force. 
As indicated more explicitly in Part II of this article, it is in reality a joint plan in principle and 
operation. 
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responsibility. In order to do this, obviously, the relative level of each job must be 
ascertained. This relationship is expressed as a grade. The Department ranks its 
least difficult jobs in Grade 1, and uses ascending grade numbers for each higher 
level. 
Five evaluation factors are employed: 
EXPERIENCE AND TRAINING, which is designed to measure the skill and mentality re- 
quired by a given job in terms of previous experience and education required before 
entrance on duty plus on-the-job learning time for average proficiency. 
RESPONSIBILITY, which is used to determine the scope and degree of accountability for 
the successful accomplishment of the job objectives. 
. APPLICATION, which appraises the continuity and degree of mental concentration re- 
quired by the duties. 
PHysiICAL DEMAND, which delineates the continuity and degree of muscular effort 
required. 
WoRrRKING CONDITIONS, which ascertains those disagreeable or hazardous conditions 
inherent in the work environment of the job. 


The five factors are weighted, respectively, 3, 2, 1, 1, and 1. 

The plan has sometimes been referred to as a factor comparison weighted-in- 
points plan. It is based upon the belief that the best method of arriving at relative 
skill and responsibility is to compare a given job with other jobs rather than against 
a priori standards or definitions of “degrees.” 

Initially a group of 21 “bench mark”’ jobs were selected so as to provide a 
representative cross-section both of ascending skill levels and typical occupations. 
After analysis and description, they were evaluated by a panel of experienced job 
analysts from industry. Each job was compared, factor by factor, with every other 
one. Point ratings were evolved for each factor for each job, representing the rela- 
tive extent to which a given factor was valued for the job under consideration. The 
results were plotted on a rating guide as shown on Exhibit I. 


The point value for all factors is added and the total converted to a grade. 
There is a 30 point range for each grade, as charted on Exhibit II. As new jobs 
require evaluation, the point values for the original 21 jobs are used as “bench 
marks” in determining relative point values for each factor. These decisions, in 
turn, provide additional guide lines for future jobs that require evaluation. 


THE PAY PLAN 


In conjunction with the job evaluation plan, the pay plan is designed to meet 
the requirements of the Department's second objective: the relating of pay rates to 
the level of skill and responsibility of work performed. Similarly, its purpose is to 
fulfill the third objective of paying rates which reflect going rates in each locality 
for jobs of comparable skill levels. The Department has installations in some 200 
localities within the continental United States. All installations in a given locality 
have the same schedule of rates, but schedules vary from one locality to another. As 
rates of pay in.a given locality change, revised schedules which reflect specific 
changes are adopted by the Department. 

Uniform procedures have been developed for conducting locality wage surveys, 
with sufficient flexibility to permit ready adaptation to fit local situations. As in the 
case of the job evaluation plan, a group of key jobs was selected for wage survey 
purposes. This list varies from that used for evaluation, in that the jobs selected 
not only are typical of the Department's operations but also are those most likely to 
occur in’ private companies in various industries. The jobs have been described in 
detail for matching purposes. 

In addition, other jobs are added wherever they are necessary to secure an 
accurate reflection of going rates in particular localities. These added jobs will not 
necessarily have direct counterparts in the Department's installations but will be 
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RATING GUIDE 


FACTOR COMPARISON METHOD FOR EVALUATING 
ARMY DEPARTMENT CIVILIAN WAGE BOARD JOBS 
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Exhibit II 
CONVERSION CHART FOR RATING GUIDE 





GRADE | POINT RANGE GRADE PoINT RANGE 





O—464 19 975—1, 004 
465—494 20 , 005—1, 034 
495—524 21 , 035-—1, 064 
525—554 22 , 065-——1, 094 
555—584 23 , 095—1, 124 
585—614 24 125—1, 154 
615—644 25 , 155-—1, 184 
645—674 26 , 185—1, 214 
675—704 27 215—1, 244 
10 705—734 28 , 245—1, 274 
11 735—764 29 , 275—1, 304 
12 765—794 30 , 305—1, 334 
13 795—824 31 , 335—1, 364 
14 825—854 32 365—1, 394 
15 855—884 33 395—1, 424 
16 885—914 34 , 425—1, 454 
17 915—944 35 , 455—1, 484 
18 945—974 36 1, 485—1, 515 
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heavily represented in industrial operations. By describing and evaluating these jobs 
by the Department's system, the resulting wage data can be reduced to the same 
common denominator as that secured for jobs which do occur within the Depart- 
ment. The key job method has the obvious advantage of reducing the number of 
jobs for which wage data have to be collected. In combination with the evaluation 
plan, it also solves the problem of how to set rates for specialized jobs found in the 
Department's installations in a locality where such jobs do not exist in private 
companies. 

In determining the geographic boundaries for a particular locality, certain 
criteria are controlling. The number and relative dispersion of installations with 
respect to a particular labor market area, the natural geographic characteristics, 
transportation facilities and worker commuting habits are considered. In general, 
the locality is defined as that area in which a worker could change employers without 
necessarily changing residence. 

Particular care is taken to secure representative firm coverage. Firms are selected 
on the basis of those having operations and general conditions of employment most 
nearly comparable to the Department's over-all activities. This is important in view 
of the wide diversity of rates among heterogeneous industries even within one 
locality, as reflected by numerous studies conducted by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
of the U. S. Department of Labor. 


Once the geographic boundaries of the locality and the group of companies to 
be surveyed are determined, wage data collectors are provided with standardized 
wage data forms and descriptions of key jobs. Special instructions are issued for 
converting all rates collected to base hourly rates, for the tabulation of incentive 
rates and earnings and the recording of fringe area benefits. The key job descrip- 
tions are discussed with the wage data collectors in detail so that they understand 
the controlling elements in the job that make it applicable to the skill level assigned. 
Typically, data collectors are general foremen, superintendents, and wage specialists 
with first-hand knowledge of the jobs being surveyed. 
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Exhibit III 


SCATTER DIAGRAM DEVELOPED FOR A TYPICAL LOCALITY 


AFTER WAGE SURVEY 
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Exhibit IV 
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_STEP RATES AND AMOUNT OF STEP RATES _ 
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Initial contacts are made with the local chambers of commerce, manufacturers’ 
associations, State employment service offices, and related organizations to secure 
supplemental information on the labor market area. 

Personal visits are made to the selected firms and data collected after a careful 
matching of company jobs with key jobs. Minor job content deviations are noted 
on the work sheets. Company data are recorded by company code, with all informa- 
tion treated in strict confidence. 

It will be seen that the continuing success of this locality wage survey plan is 
dependent upon the complete cooperation of private employers. The Department 
has recognized its responsibility to keep its requests for wage data to a minimum in 
order to conserve company time. Surveys by the key job method, scheduled only 
when needed, have served to reduce demands on company time. Business men have 
readily recognized that it is to their advantage to have Army rates pegged to those 
prevailing in the locality. They realize that this prevents the re caregrrghs gaining 
an unfair competitive advantage while at the same time providing its employees 
with equitable rates of pay. 

The results have been most encouraging, with over 95 per cent of all firms 
contacted giving their full cooperation. After the wage data for a survey have been 
analyzed and tabulated, those companies indicating an interest are given a summary 
of the rate information by job, with copies of the key job descriptions. The identity 
of specific rates for specific companies, however, is not revealed. 

The initial analysis of the wage data collected consists of a careful check of the 
type of companies included to see that they meet the general criteria, a check of 
rates for each job to see that only true matches were used, and a check. of the com- 
putations converting data to base hourly rates. Then the weighted average hourly 
rates for each job surveyed are calculated by multiplying the number of employees 
at each rate by that rate, for all companies, and dividing the product by the total 
employees of all companies in the job. When this has been done for each job, the 
results are plotted on a “‘scatter diagram,’ which uses dollars and cents per hour for 
the vertical or Y ordinate and evaluation grades for the horizonta! or X abscissa. 
The weighted average rates for each job is placed opposite the appropriate grade. 
(See Exhibit III.) Where necessary, statistical “sports,” which deviate significantly 
from the normal cluster, are edited out. Several lines of central tendency are com- 
puted and drawn through the dots. That line which best fits the local situation, all 
known things considered, is selected. Frequently a line has to be developed, based 
upon judgment, which differs slightly from any mathematically computed line. 
From this analysis a wage schedule is constructed. 

Army Department schedules are developed by grades, not jobs. Thus rates 
are: computed for grades 1 through 36, or higher as needed. Five step rates are 
used for each grade. The third step for each grade is computed from the line of 
central tendency selected. The first, second, fourth, and fifth step rates are respec- 
tively 90, 95, 105 and 110 per cent of the third step rate. 

A within-grade advancement plan is provided for granting deserving workers 
within-grade pay increases. This plan provides controls on in-hiring above Step 1 
and sets forth performance rating and time within-grade requirements. 


INTEGRATION OF JOB EVALUATION AND PAY PLANS 


The completed wage schedule, which lists rates for grades, is keyed in to the 
internal alignment of jobs which results from the job evaluation plan as indicated 
in Exhibit IV. As jobs are re-evaluated, or new jobs added, the appropriate rate” 
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INTRODUCTION 


1. Series definition.—This series includes those 
jobs in maintenance, production, job lot, and ex- 
perimental shops which involve setting up and 
operating any of the machines defined below, in- 
cluding the planning, lay-out, finishing, fitting, 
and assembly operations, carrying a work order 
through to completion. 

2. Jobs excluded.—a. Machine operators.— 
All jobs which involve set-up and/or operation of 
any one of the machines defined below. Such jobs 
are usually concerned with production work, as 
opposed to work involving variety of machine 
operations. 

b. Lay-out men.—All jobs which are concerned 
full time with measuring and marking guide lines 
and reference points on metal parts or castings to 
indicate material to be removed in machining. 

ce. Die makers or die sinkers.—All jobs which 
are concerned ful] time with the construction, re- 
pair, and maintenance of dies for forging, punch- 
ing, stamping, or other metal forming work. 

d. Tool, die, and gage makers.—All jobs which 
are concerned full time with the planning and 
construction of tools, dies, fixtures, and gages of 
all types. 

e. Set-up men.—All jobs which are concerned 
full time with installing cutting tools in various 
types of automatic or semiautomatic machines, 
adjusting such machines for production, and 
checking production with precision gages. 

f. Tool grinders.—All jobs which are con- 
cerned full time with grinding and sharpening 
cutting tools, jigs, and fixtures with a universal 
grinder. 

g. Automotive machinists—Al]l jobs which 
are concerned full time with the operation of pow- 
ered automotive maintenance specialized equip- 
ment, such as grinding, boring, valve reseating 
machines, and brake drum lathes. 
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3. Major work processes.—The following is an 
outline of thé standard work processes of 
machinists : 

a. Planning.—Determine work procedure by 
studying blueprints, work sketches, shop orders, 
route sheets, or other specifications in connection 
with the work order to ascertain (1) nature of 
the finished product; (2) type of metal to be used; 
(3) proper size of stock; (4) “level of tolerance” 
for the finished product; (5) size and type of 
machines and tools for the various cutting, shap- 
ing, and grinding operations; and (6) order in 
which the machines will be used. (The purposes 
of each machine are defined in par. 4.) 

b. Lay-out.—Establish necessary reference 
points, center lines, and machining guide lines to 
be followed in the cutting, shaping, and grinding 
operations. Workpiece is measured with such 
devices as the scale, caliper, and square, and the 
metal is marked with such marking too]s as the 
scriber, center punch, vernier height gage, surface 
gage, and dividers. Lay-out requires the appli- 
cation of geometry and trigonometry to measure 
and scribe reference points and guide lines on 
work, 

¢c. Set-up.—The last step before actual machine 
operations and involves (1) selection and shaping 
of cutting and grinding tools; (2) original setting 
up of machine for operations (not adjustment, or 
reset-up); setting workpiece in proper machine 
by clamping it in a vise, fastening it to machine 
table, or securing it between centers (chuck or fix- 
ture may be used) ; installing all necessary attach- 
ments; bolting or clamping cutting tool into 
holder; dressing grinding wheel; (3) setting of 
feeds and speeds according to the type of metal 
worked and the tolerance required; (4) making 
of trial cuts, using precision measuring devices to 
determine that the part is being machined to 
proper size and shape; and (5) adjustment of 


machine and workpiece in accordance with trial 
cut. 
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d. Operations.—Involve the actual cutting, 
turning, drilling, boring, tapping, reaming, shap- 
ing, grinding, lapping, and finishing which are 
performed on the variety of machines defined be- 
low. These are broken down into “units of oper- 
ations” for each machine, with evaluation of each 
operation relative to two levels of difficulty (see 
app., Table of Machine Operations). Evalua- 
tions are offered for the guidance of the analyst 
when specific operations are observed during job 
analysis, and have been developed from a con- 
sensus of Department of the Army machinists. 
Heat treating and welding are included as an inci- 
dental operation of machinists. Heat treating of 
steel includes hardening and tempering of high 
carbon steels, case hardening of low carbon steels, 
and annealing of steel. 

e. Finishing.—Involves grinding, honing, lap- 
ping, polishing, and buffing metal by machine or 
by hand, or by performing any combinations of 
these operations on metal for the purpose of ob- 
taining close tolerances with fine, smooth finishes. 

f. Fitting—Consists of grinding, scraping, 
chipping, filing, reaming, tapping, and drilling of 
parts of assemblies with small hand tools and 
power tools for purpose of making accurate fits of 
parts. 

g. Assembly.—Assembly work of machinists is 
the final arrangement of the individual parts into 
a complete unit after they have been finished and 
fitted. Parts are usually fastened together with 
bolts or screws, or occasionally by welding, braz- 
ing, or soldering. The dismantling of assemblies 
to determine the need for repairs is included in this 
work process. 

4, Definitions of machines.—The principal 

machines used by machinists ate arranged and de- 
fined as to structure and purpose as follows: 
* a. Power saw.—Used to cut material such as 
billets, bars, pipe, tubing, or any metal stock with- 
in its capacity, to.the approximate length specified 
by the drawing. Machines may be fed by gravity 
or mechanically. Caution must be exercised in se- 
lecting proper blade and lubricant. Power saws 
commonly used are hack saw, circular saw, and 
band saw. 

b. Drill press—Divided into two types: (1) 
sensitive drill press and (2) radial drill press. The 
sensitive drill press drills holes into or through 


metal by a rotating tool with cutting edges at its 
point, and is called “sensitive” because machinists 
can “feel” the action of the drill point as it enters 
the metal. The sensitive qualities of the machine 
make it possible for machinists to control the feed 
of the drill by hand and reduce the risk of break- 
ing drills. The radial drill press has the spindle 
mounted in a movable horizontal arm. The head 
that carries the spindle can be located at any point 
along the arm, while the arm may be swung in a 
horizontal plane. Holes can be drilled in any loca- 
tion within reach of the arm without moving the 
work. Radial drills are, therefore, particularly 
adapted to heavy work. 

c. Shaper.—Divided into two types: (1) hori- 
zontal shaper and (2) vertical shaper (slotter). 
‘The horizontal shaper is a machine in which the 
metal removing tool is moved by a ram which 
travels in a horizontal plane with a back-and-forth 
motion. The work is held stationary. The ma- 
chine produces plane surfaces, either angular, hori- 
zontal, or vertical, and may be used for producing 
either concave or convex surfaces. The vertical 
shaper (slotter) is similar to the horizontal, ex- 
cept that the ram which carries the planing tool 
operates in a vertical position and at right angles 
to the work table. The sloiter is especially 
adapted to slotting heles, pockets, keyways, and 
clearance on dies. 

d. Planer.—Works similar to the shaper, but is 
constructed so that the work bed moves horizon- 
tally against a stationary cutting tool. It is used 
for very large work such as castings, and may be 
used to form irregular or curved surfaces. 

e. Grinder.—Grinding is a method of removing 
metal from the workpiece by means of a revolv- 
ing abrasive wheel instead of an edged cutting 
tool. Grinding machines are classified as (1) ez- 
ternal, (2) internal, (8) surface, and (4) cutter. 
There are various types of grinders under each of 
these headings. The plain cylindrical grinder is 
designed to produce plain or stepped, external 
cylincers, tapers, concave and convex radii, and 
under cuts. This machine is more limited than 
the universal cylindrical grinder, which is capable 
of doing any external cylindrical work. The cen- 
terless grinder is designed for rapid production of 
plain external cylinder, external taper, or external 
profile work, and eliminates the necessity of cen- 
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Exhibit V (cont'd) 


NOTE: The author is prepared to supply a limited number of interested readers with the complete 
text of this Manual. 
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range for the grade selected is readily available from the existing schedule. This 
obviates the necessity for collecting wage data for a specific job which is added at 
a given installation after a schedule has been authorized. 

The significant feature of the total wage plan is that the integration of the pay 
and evaluation plans provides a logical progression of rates commensurate with the 
evaluation or skill-level progression by grades. Thus like jobs are evaluated to like 
grades, irrespective of geographic location or instablation, but rates vary by locality. 
Within a given locality, moreover, all rates are pegged to prevailing levels and the 
same rates apply to the same job in each installation. 


II: ADMINISTRATION OF THE PLAN 


Irrespective of the theoretical soundness of any wage administtation plan, its 
success can be measured only in terms of results achieved in its application to 
specific organizations. Effective planning, organizing, staffing, and development of 
methods and procedures to accomplish its administration are essential. 


DECENTRALIZATION OF DECISIONS 


A knowledge of the chain of command and delegation of authority principles 
of the Department are necessary for a full understanding of the manner in which 
the wage plan is administered. Authority residing with the Secretary of the Army 
is delegated, subject to policies, standards, and controls, down the chain of com- 
mand to an installation commander. With this delegation of authority the com- 
mander also must assume the inherent responsibility. In most phases of manage- 
ment, including civilian personnel, decentralization of authority has been made to 
local commanders to take direct action on most matters, subject to inspection and 
audit by higher authority for conformance to policies, regulations, and standards. 
Authority and responsibility for job analysis and evaluation have been so delegated. 
Authorization of wage schedules has been retained, however, as a centralized 
function. 


COORDINATION OF POLICIES 


By agreement between the Secretaries of the Department of the Air Force and 
the Department of the Army, a joint Army-Air Force Wage Board has been estab- 
lished to determine basic wage policies and issue common wage schedules for the 
two departments. The Board consists of three members from each department, with 
the chairman rotating annually. The Board has a technical staff which is respon- 
sible for working with the two departments in administering the policies. A mem- 
ber of this technical staff serves as chairman of each local wage survey board, the 
other members being selected from military installations and facilities in the locality. 
Employees, or their representatives, are afforded opportunity to present their views 
at local board meetings, but they do not participate in the collection or verification 
of company wage data. Joint wage surveys are conducted by Army, Air Force, and 
Navy where each has installations in a given locality. The staff also undertakes 
special research projects for the Board and recommends new policies or changes. 


JOB EVALUATION STANDARDS 


To facilitate job evaluation decisions at each installation and to provide a 
means for uniform grading and titling of jobs, standards are developed by job 
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series. The Civilian Personnel Division, Office, Secretary of the Army, working 
closely with the Department of the Air Force, is principally responsible for this 
function. Standards developed are validated by securing the viewpoints of line 
management, including the foremen and supervisors of the jobs included. The 


factor evaluations are keyed to those for the evaluation bench mark jobs. (See 
Exhibit V.) 


WAGE ADMINISTRATION AT FIELD INSTALLATIONS 


Commanding officers are assisted by their civilian personnel officers and salary 
and wage specialists in administering the program in accordance with requirements 
set forth in a written civilian personnel regulation. Standard x poner procedures 
are also prescribed. All positions are reviewed for currency of applicable job de- 
scriptions and correctness of grades and titles at least once each year. New posi- 
tions can be filled only after approval of correct grades and titles. Frequently, 
commanding officers personally decide titles and grades; where they delegate this 
function, it is required that this be a matter of written record so as to fix responsi- 
bility. In any event, that person who makes the grade and title decision is required 
to certify the correctness of this action on each job description. Employees have the 
right to appeal the grade and title of their job under a well-publicized procedure. 
The ultimate decision on such appeals resides with the Board of Job Evaluation 
Appeals, Office, Secretary of the Army. 


INSPECTIONS 


In conjunction with the total inspection of the delegated authority for per- 
sonnel management, the Civilian Personnel Division, Office, Secretary of the Army 


closely checks the status of salary and wage administration programs at field installa- 
tions. Sample spot checks of accuracy and currency of job descriptions as well as a 
determination of whether official job evaluation standards are used are included. 
Similarly, the inspectors ascertain the degree of compliance to rules, regulations, 
and standardized procedures. The adequacy and competency of the staff admin- 
istering the program are also determined. Pertinent directions and recommendations 
for program improvement are made where the’ facts warrant. 


CONCLUSIONS 


The Army wage administration plan has served as an effective method for 
providing equitable pay for the numerous types of manual civilian workers of the 
Department. This conclusion is based upon an exhaustive evaluation of the program 
last year during which the viewpoints of numerous management officials at al] levels 
of supervision were solicited. It is also confirmed by the relatively small number 
of grievances and appeals received, whether from the employees themselves, em- 
ployee groups, or from’ members of Congress in behalf of constituents. Like any 
plan in use, modifications and improvements are essential for continued success. 
At the present time the plan is being subjected to critical analysis for further change, 
with the principal view in mind of securing’ even greater uniformity within the 
Department of Defense. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE CONSCIENCE — HAVE YOU GOT IT? 
By OLIVER J: RAMSEY 
Sepatment of the Navy 





A site's definition of management is: “Management is communication.” By com 
munication is meant not telephones, dictographs, TWX, or other wired communi- 
cations in the usual sense, but rather the transmission of information and policy affecting 
the running of an organization. It is a truism that many management failures are the 
result of failures in communication. 

A specific type of failure results from lack of what may be termed administrative 
conscience. Administrative conscience is defined as the recognition of the need for 
informing interested associates of a development, a decision, or a change in policy 
which will affect their work, so that they may promptly commit themselves to a new 
course of action, as necessary. Recognition of need must be followed with appropriate 
action, or administrative conscience does not exist. The larger and more complex an 
organization becomes, the more essential is a fully developed and actively functioning 
administrative conscience on the part of all in responsible positions. 

The simplest type of organization is the familiar one-man-operated peanut and 
popcorn cart. The one man, as owner, is purchasing agent, sales manager, and vice 
president-in-charge-of-everything. As soon as a two-shift operation goes into effect, 
however, management problems are greatly accentuated. Also arises the need for ad- 
ministrative conscience. Both the owner and the second-shift employee must possess this 
administrative conscience. If the kerosene supply for the peanut roaster is low, the 
man who observes this potentially grave situation must either take appropriate action 
or warn the other man in time. The stark simplicity and somewhat amusing character 
of the analogy cannot be dismissed lightly, for the principle applies in the Armed 
Forces to fuel for jet aircraft, or, for a nationally operated trucking concern, to its tires 
or fuel or licenses. 

Similarly, with some amusement we in this country have heard for years about the 
Communist Party Line. The term party line has become part of the English language 
and has been made applicable to many situations and operations having no connection 
with Moscow. Much as we dislike the Communist concept, the idea of a highly de- 
veloped organization which rapidly communicates changes of policy to a world-wide, 
cohesively organized group is admirable from a management standpoint. It has its 
failures, as does any system: for the Commies are sometimes caught flatfooted on a 
course 180° from what Moscow suddenly decides is the true course. Whatever the 
failures or absurdities of Moscow's administrative conscience may be, the point is 
it exists. 

Everyone interested in management processes should ask himself if proper ad- 
ministrative conscience exists in the organization with which he is concerned, and if he 
himself has it. It probably does exist in varying degrees, though it may not be identi- 
fied by that name. If it doesn’t exist or doesn't exist in proper degree, the question is, 
how to develop it. That's not easy. It’s something like rhythm: ‘Either you got it, 
or you ain't.” The test is whether or not you, as a decision-making individual, ask 
yourself on every possible occasion, “What effect will this decision, which embarks 
me and my segment of the organization on a course different from what is expected of 
me, have on other people and their segments of the organization?” If that question is 
invariably asked and always answered with appropriate action, you've got it. If it isn’t, 
“You ain't.” . 

Appropriate action may mean merely telling the fellow at the next desk, or it may 
be simply “Copy to:"’ at the bottom of a letter. Again, it may be a phone call. More 
formally, it may mean a field trip, a conference, or a whole series of letters and 
dispatches. 

If you recognize the validity of the concept of administrative conscience, then keep 
your party line straight and never let an associate find himself on a course 180° from 
the true course, headed for rocks and shoals you know exist but he doesn’t. 
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GENERAL 


Self-Analysis Quiz for Supervisors and Execu- 
tives. Ha Rexford Hersey. PERSONNEL, 
Vol. 24, No. 6. 25¢ 
A test to review basic personnel and manage- 


ment functions. Designed to reveal weak spots 
and strong points. 


What's Your Management 1.0.2 Compiled by 


Ellis H. Woolley. 
No. 6. 20¢ 
A self-administered test to 


knowledge needs strengthening, 
the testee is most proficient. 


PERSONNEL, Vol. 23, 


show where job 
as well as where 


Getting Along on the By H. A. Bolz. 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 21, No. 5. 20¢ 
A commonsense eal to good work relations 
outlining precepts that can minimize or prevent 
friction in dealing with superiors or subordi- 
nates. Also outlines helpful rules for handling 
one’s self and one’s work. Recommended for all 
who supervise—and all who are supervised. 


The-10 Basic Principles of Sound Human Rela- 
tions. By E. H. van Delden. PERSONNEL, 
Vol. 25, No. 5. 20¢ 
A simple set of principles to help you create 

job enthusiasm among employees and make 
friends of union bargaining agents. These are 


the principles underlying all good human rela- 
tions. 


Management the Simple Way. By Lawrence A. 
Appley. PERSONNEL, Vol. 19, No. 4. 20¢ 
A plea for regaining simplicity in management 
concepts. Includes a 12-point checklist of basic 
principles. 
The Morale Function 
LeRoy H. Kurtz. 
No. 4. 25¢ 


_ Outlines effective means of measuring execu- 
tive performance and developing progressive and 
enthusiastic leadership. 


of the Executive. By 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 20, 


SUPERVISION 


An Outline of the Supervisor's Job 
M. Pfiffner. PERSONNEL, Vol. 
25¢ 
Represents a pioneer attempt to define clearly 

the foreman’s management job in all its ramifica- 
tions. Especially helpful to training directors 
and those responsible for developing foremen in 
their management functions. 


By John 
23, No. 3. 


Developing Morale: The Executive's Most Im- 
portant Responsibility. By George D. 
Halsey. PERSONNEL, Vol. 22, No. 4. 20¢ 
Presents the seven conditions which a con- 

sensus of supervisors indicates are most impor- 
tant in the development of employee morale. 


Building Employee Security. By Leland P. 
Bradford. PERSONNEL, Vol. 22, No. 4. 
20¢ 
Discusses the factors generally underlying in- 

security, and its common symptoms. Shows what 
supervisors can do to remedy them 


A Pattern for Improved Supervisory Leader- 
ship. By John M. Pfiffner. PERSONNEL, 
Vol. 24, No. 4. 20¢ 


Discusses the newly emerging pattern of 
supervisory leadership, under such topic head- 
ings as—‘“The Supervisor as Clinician,”’ ‘Are 
Leaders Born or Made?” 


Building a Democratic Work Group. 
land P. Bradford and Ronald Lippitt. 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 22, No. 3. 20¢ 
Examines reactions of work groups to specific 

types of supervision, and analyzes resulting dif- 
ferences in group personalities. Offers a positive 
eight-point plan for encouraging employee par- 
ticipation. 


By Le- 


Principles of Disciplining. By F. Alexander 
Magoun. PERSONNEL, Vol. 22, No. 3. 
20¢ 


Viewing disciplinary action as a training proc- 
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ess rather than a punitive measure, a human 
relations expert shows how disciplining can be 
made most resultful. 


What Supervisors and Foremen Should Know 
About the Taft-Hartley Act. By Charles S. 
Hamilton, Jr. PERSONNEL, Vol. 24, No. 4. 
20¢ 
A specialist in labor law summarizes major 


provisions of this act as they concern foremen 
and other supervisory personnel. 


TRAINING GUIDES 


Training Foremen in Human Relations. By 
Robert A. Sutermeister. PERSONNEL, Vol 

20, No. 1.- 20¢ 
A guide to teaching foremen the tested prin- 
ciples and underlying psychology of good super- 
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vision and training them to lead 
boss—-their men. 


rather than 


Role-Playing in Supervisory Training. By Le- 
land P. Biadford and Ronald Lippitt. 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 22, No. 6. 20¢ 


Shows how the dramatization of problems helps 
bridge the gap between theory and practice in 
supervisory training. Reports a typical role- 
playing training program, and discusses major 
aspects of the method. 


A Guide to Successful Conference Leadership. 
PERSONNEL, Vol. 28. 35¢ 


A digest of the famous manual prepared by 
Standard Oil Company (New Jersey) for use in 
its course in conference leadership at the Esso 
Training Center. Embodies the most universally 
accepted principles for the conduct of planned 
group discussions. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF EXECUTIVE LEADER- 
sHIP. Edited by Marvin Bower. Harvard 
University Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1949. 
130 pages. $2.50. 


Reviewed by George B. Corless* 


Executive development is right at the top of 
the list of items of interest to management 
these days. Given the desire for a more sys- 
tematic approach to the problem of managerial 
succession, this little volume could well serve 
as a textbook and guide. Marvin Bower, as 
Chairman of the Alumni Conference Committee 
at the Harvard Business School Association, 
has done an excellent job, building an in- 
tegrated program around the topic of develop- 
ing executive leadership. His essay on ‘The 
‘Why’ and ‘What’ of This Book” is one of the 
best arguments in print for developing better- 
equipped leaders of American business. 

Dean David of the Harvard Business School 
supports Bower's thesis. He concludes his in- 
troduction to the book with the warning “that 
failure to develop greater and more effective 
participation in the management of public 
affairs will greatly diminish the ability of 
democracy to succeed in the conflict with totali- 
tarianism.’’ The book is divided into two sec- 
tions. The kind of business leaders we need is 


Advisor on Executive Development, Standard Oil 
Company (N. J.) 


discussed in papers by Sumner H. Slichter, 
Thomas G. Spates, and L. R. Boulware; while 
personal experience in actually developing busi- 
ness executives in three different settings is re- 
lated by William B. Given, Joseph B. Hall, 
and George D. Dively. The editor has sum- 
marized each address so well that the “tired 
business man” can get the gist of the book in 
less time than he spends on his evening paper. 
For those who are interested in personal growth 
—and who isn’t?—there are practical sugges- 
tions for every level of management, from 
executive trainee to Chairman of the Board. 


INDUSTRIAL PsYCHOLOGY AND _ ITs 
FOUNDATION. By Milton L. Blum. 
& Brothers, New York, 1949. 
$5.00. 


Reviewed by Vernon P. Scheidt* 


SOCIAL 
Harper 
518 pages. 


This is an outstanding book—outstanding 
because the author has the courage to plunge 
into an area of human relations practice beset 
by experts and fraught with pseudo-science. 

Many psychologists will take issue with 
Blum for his neglect of social psychological 
theory; other psychologists might equally point 


* Vice President, Personnel, Waverly Press, Inc., 
Baltimore, Md. 
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to the lack of integration of many of the topics 
in the framework of psychological knowledge. 
Still, Blum has made a worthy beginning in a 
field where popular approaches often fail to 
distinguish fact from fancy. Industrial engi- 
neers will find numerous points of interest as 
well as serious areas of disagreement where 
problems of technique are discussed. 

While Blum allots considerable space to the 
Hawthorne studies, the casual treatment given 
these fine experiments adds little to either an 
understanding or evaluation of this much dis- 
cussed research. No attempt is made to inter- 
pret the findings in the light of present-day 
knowledge. Had Blum reevaluated the experi- 
ments in illumination, mass interviewing, and 
personnel counseling, from a complete under- 
standing ef the work of Tinker, Ferree and 
Rand, Lewin, Rogers or Snyder, there would 
have resulted a beginning understanding of the 
term ‘‘social”” and perhaps something in the 
way of foundation. 

The chapter on attitudes touches in a super- 
ficial manner the structure of the problem and 
without much ado plunges into a discussion 
of attitude measurement. But here again while 
some interesting data is given, there is little 
reference made to the material of psychology 
and the author's attitude quite often colors even 
the simple recording of observations. 

The treatment of both industrial morale and 
incentives follows a pattern which, while inter- 
esting and challenging to those not familiar 
with the literature in these fields, leaves much 
to be desired. The job training chapter, how- 
ever, points up both methods and content of 
importance in industry generally. 

Both industrial engineers and industrial psy- 
chologists will find the time and motion study 
section of interest from many viewpoints. Blum 
starts off well, with some sound criticism and 
interesting anecdotes; but—either through lack 
of experience in this field or insufficient inter- 
est in the subject—leaves the reader with the 
feeling that here was an excellent opportunity 
to come to grips with a practice which might 
have some definite social implications. The 
chapter is, however, entertaining reading. 

Obviously in attacking industrial psychology 
from a different angle, the problem of selection 
of material and presentation can be a difficult 
one. The chapter on ‘Fatigue and Related 
Phenomena” is especially weak inasmuch as the 
author fails to remember his social orientation 
and deals with it more from an individual 
point of view. Work environment is interest- 
ingly treated; however, the shortcomings and 
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conflicts in the data on music, as well as 
illumination, are not completely covered. The 
Tinker-Luckiesh and Moss controversy is not 
mentioned, and a knowledge of the background 
of the Ferree-Rand studies leaves the reader 
with confusing conclusions. Blum apparently 
limits his evaluation of the problem of illumi- 
nation to the pre-fluorescent age. 

An excellent chapter on accidents is followed 
by a discussion of leadership which highlights 
the outstanding work of McGregor and the 
nominating technique of Jenkins. Next comes 
a discussion of ‘Industrial Warfare and Un- 
employment,” newcomers to the field of psy- 
chology, and treated as though the fundamentals 
of psychology were deeply embedded in news- 
paper headlines. 

The remaining chapters on testing, con- 
sumer research, advertising, and selling repre- 
sent an introduction to the available material in 
the field and are satisfactory as a beginning 
point of orientation. 

In the last chapter, titled “Summary and 
Integratior,;’’ Blum says: “Industrial psychology 
can be successfully applied to encourage and 
promote democracy in industry.” 

This is an important thesis and while the 
evidence is neither presented nor available to 
indicate that psychologists, industrial engineers, 
or other management experts have at hand the 
necessary equipment to accomplish such a goal, 
there is at least hope. 

For that reason one must admit that Blum’s 
work is significant. Certainly it would seem 
from the present review that it leaves much 
to be desired. It is still maintained, however, 
that this is an outstanding book—outstanding 
because it has marked the beginning of a new 
approach to industrial psychology. 


APPLIED EXPERIMENTAL PsyCHOLOGY. By 
Alphonse Chapanis, Wendell R. Garner and 
Clifford T. Morgan. John Wiley and Sons, 
Inc., New York, 1949. 434 pages. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Martin A. Tolcott* 


The continued trend towards greater mechan- 
ization in industry has introduced new and seri- 
ous problems for management. Industrial psy- 
chologists have long been aware of the impor- 
tance of interpersonal relationships on the job. 
Tensions arising from poor human relations 
can seriously decrease the job satisfaction of 
employees, and reflect itself in the quality and 
quantity of work. The degree to which these 
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problems are now recognized by management is 
evidenced by the number of industrial firms 
which retain full-time or part-time psychologi- 
* cal counselors. Scant attention, however, has 
ben given to problems concerning the psycho- 
logical and physical adjustment of humans to 
the equipment they must operate. One method 
of attacking these problems is first to determine 
the capabilities and limitations of the “average” 
human, and then to design equipment with 
these factors in mind. The greater ease with 
which such equipment can be operated reduces 
fatigue and raises the morale of the operating 
personnel, increasing the quality and quantity 
of their production. 

Human factors in engineering design have 
been studied and applied by a variety of groups, 
among them the experimental psychologist and 
the industrial engineer. This area of work has 
come to be known as “human engineering” or 
“engineering psychology.” In Applied Experi- 
mental Psychology, Chapanis, Garner, and 
Morgan have summarized the present status of 
knowledge in human engineering research, and 
indicated how this knowledge has been applied 
in industrial and military situations. 

Some of the research findings have come 
from experimental psychologists in universities, 
private industry, and military service; other 
contributions have come from industrial engi- 
neers through traditional motion-and-time 
studies; certain recommendations are based on 
anthropological measurements of the human 
body; and still others are based on “plain com- 
mon sense.” As research in this field gains 
momentum, validated experimental findings are 
gradually supplanting ‘‘common sense” as a 
basis for recommendations, often with some- 
what surprising results. 

The body of the book is concerned with 
four main topics: 


1. The most effective design of instrument 
dials and other types of visual displays. 
This includes a presentation of recent 
findings on the best sizes and shapes, 
the most legible types of letters, num- 
bers, and scale graduations, and sugges- 
tions for arrangement and grouping of 
displays. 

The most effective use of communica- 
tion and other types of auditory signals. 
Methods of increasing speech intelligi- 
bility and the recognition of tonal 
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signals are discussed, and several prac- 
tical applications of these methods are 
cited as examples. 

The most effective design of operational 
controls. Common types of errors made 
by human operators are tabulated, and 
recent research findings are presented re- 
garding optimal control sizes, shapes, 
types of movement, amounts of resist- 
ance, and gear ratios. 

Methods of determining the best ar- 
rangement of individual workplaces and 
of groups of equipment. The authors 
discuss the use of anthropological mea- 
surements of the human body, the appli- 
cation of motion-and-time principles, and 
the concept of “links” between person- 
nel and their equipment and between 
the various operating personnel in the 
system. Quantitative measurements of 
the strength and importance of these 
links permit units to be arranged into 
an integrated system in accordance with 
the operating requirements of the per- 
sonnel. 

In addition to these main topics, there is 
some discussion of other factors in the working 
environment, e.g., temperature, noise, rest 
periods, etc., insofar as they affect operating 
efficiency. A brief description of the statistical 
methods employed in human engineering re- 
search is also included. 

The value of this book to management is 
twofold: First, it provides much information 
which can be immediately applied in practical 
situations involving men and equipment. It is 
unfortunate that most of the data are taken 
from research sponsored by the military serv- 
ices, and concern particularly the design of con- 
trols and displays for aircraft. To a large ex- 
tent, this reflects a failing on the part of man- 
agement to recognize the value of such research 
for industry. The result is that wide gaps re- 
main in the body of human engineering knowl- 
edge, which can be filled in only by careful 
psychological study of analogous industrial 
situations. The second and more important 


value of this book for management accrues 
from the wealth of illustrative material and 
from the examples of methodology which are 
provided. In this respect, it is a handy refer- 
ence for management personnel who might 
want to undertake similar research studies in 
private industry. 
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